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WELSH JUDICATURE. 
To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Kyowine the spirit in which the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine 
originated and is carried on, a spirit most purely patriotic, seeking 
anxiously to support every effort and sentiment which can tend to 
advance the intellectual and moral wellbeing of our country, I 
am not afraid of communicating my opinions upon a_ subject 
of such vital importance to the principality as the Welsh judi- 
eature, although those opinions totally differ from the view 
advocated in your first number. To look at a question on all 
sides, to consider it in all its bearings, is essential to a right 
understanding and a just conclusion; and nothing tends so 
much to the satisfaction of all parties, both those who assent 
to, and those who differ from a decision, as to know that a 
fair discussion has been had, and that opinions on both sides have 
had their due attention. In saying this I do not wish it to be con- 
sidered that my opposition to your former article is lukewarm or 
indecisive: I must own to you that article struck me as savoring 
strongly of a love of innovation for innovation’s sake, written 
ina spirit of scrutiny which could find more pleasure in de- 
tecting and pointing out the timeworn defects of an ancient struc- 
ture, than in admiring and wishing to preserve the firm and useful 
partofit. I looked through it in vain for any indications of prac- 
tical experience or of discriminating censure; I found but a repe- 
ution of Lord Cawdor’s vituperations, passing sentence upon our 
privileges in a tone altogether foreign from that patriotic anxiety 
80 leading a characteristic in your Review, that I am still at a loss 


0 conceive how it crept into the Cambrian, 
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In considering this question, it is most material to bear in mind 
the difference between the constitution of our separate jurisdiction 
and the administration of it; for it is from confusing the juris- 
diction with its administration that, in my opinion, such incon- 
siderate and merciless attacks have arisen. The constitution of 
a court of justice may be founded upon the purest and most per. 
fect principle ; and yet, from the weakness of a judge, or neglecting 
to alter or modify its rules of practice with the change of circum- 
stances, the administration of law in that court may be open to 
well-founded complaint, and may loudly call for correction. But 
to require an abolition of the court itself before you have attempted 
to search out and rectify the abuse it sustains, is, in principle, 
and, as I believe in the present instance, in fact, acting in the 
wildest and blindest spirit of innovation. The merits and de- 
merits of our Welsh judicature are judged of merely from what 
is seen passing in open court: two inefficient judges are seen 
holding ten successive courts during a space of six days, to try 
two or three prisoners, and decide upon two or three causes, 
to appearance of the most trifling description; and seeing this, 
it is concluded that there must be a monstrous waste of time, and 
a most inordinate expendi:ure of the public money. Indeed, the 
opposition of most may be narrowed to the single objection of the 
improper appoi.tments of judges over the Welsh circuits; they 
are greatly disgusted at the want of judicial knowledge and capa- 
city evinced, and they at once jump to the conclusion that the 
whole system which admits of such appointments is an evil. | 
would ask the opposers themselves, whether this is not the sole 
object they take into view? There is no doubt that this is a most 
serious ground—for what? not, surely, for abolishing the separate 
jurisdiction, but for an alteration in the appointments of the Welsh 
judges. 


It must be admitted that, so long as our Welsh judgeships are 
made mere political appointments, and those chosen to fill them 
men tal en out of certainly not the first rank in point of talent, a 
heavy grievance must exist; there doubtless is no greater evil than 
to have a judge who does not command respect of those who 
practise before him, or with whose judgments the suitors are not 
likely to be satisfied. In such a case, an advocate is necessatily 
obliged In many instances, and naturally apt in all, to set up his 
own Opinion against the judges, and this want of confidence 
cannot be kept out of sight; and when this leads, as it naturally 
does, to contentions and squabbles, the decision, even if right, 
tends but little to satisfy the litigants, for neither party feels that 
his cause has been fully debated and calmly decided upon. In 
addition to this, for a judge to be acting at times as counsel, and 
to be thus subject to have his judgment. forestalled, by an artful 
submission of a case for his opinion in London, upon which he ma} 
atterwards be called upon to decide, as judge, on his circuit, is in 
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itself sufficient to condemn the principle of such appointments. 
This evil, it must be acknowledged, calls loudly for alteration, 


But this abuse ought not to be made the ground for depriving the 
inhabitants of Wales of a system of jurisprudence decidedly ad- 
vantageous, if rightly administered : before you can justly abolish, 
you ought to show that improvement of the present system is 
unattainable; and because part may be altered with advantage, 
it by no means follows that the whole should be swept away ; for, 
strange as it may appear to persons unacquainted with business 
in the Welsh courts, yet it is with but a very small portion of the 
business that the judges have any thing at all to do. 

The next point in importance which has been put forward 
as an objection, is the length of time which is taken up at each 
place, without any apparent commensurate business to be tran- 
sacted. It may, at first sight, appear paradoxical to meet this 
objection, by saying that, instead of an evil, it is in effect a great 
benefit Rightly to consider this question, it is necessary to take the 
state of society and property in Walesinto view: ‘The community 
in the principality consists, as far as law proceedings are con- 
cerned, only of two classes, the higher and the lower; in the first 
are to be classed the hereditary proprietors of considerable landed 
property, almost constantly resident upon their estates; and in 
the second, the tenantry of those proprietors, holding but small 
farms, and, indeed, chiefly the old-fashioned hard-working tillers 
of the soil, totally unlike your modern English agriculturalist, for 
whom farm has been joined to farm, and who has a host of paid 
hands to work his extensive holdings, and the members of whose 
family are brought up to any thing but to dig and delve. The 
Welsh farmer gains his livelihood literally by the sweat of his 
brow and the hard-working industry of his own family; and 
though in one sense he is not poor, having sufficient for his scanty 
notions of comfort, yet in no sense is he rich; the least deduction 
lrom his means strips him at once of his comforts and necessities, 
for they are one and the same; he has nosuperfluity. This being 
so, and remembering that the population of Wales falls very far 
short of that of England, let us take a view of the assizes in a 
Welsh county, and let us see how they affect the different branches 
of society sO constituted. It is customary for all the gentlemen 
of the county to attend the sheriff, and to form the grand jury; 
and, owing to the comparatively small number, and to their being 
continually resident in the same neighbourhood, it is natural thata 
very close intimacy should ex'st between them; and, generally 
speaking, the ties of society are much closer 1 Wales than where 
there is a greater fluctuation and change, as in the wider sphere of 
English society. ‘The grand jury are seldom dismissed until the 
third day of the assizes; and, in the mean time, they usually 
attend the different courts, and hear the proceedings in the diffe- 
rent actions called over, and, in cases of importauce, they form 
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252 On Welsh Judicature. 
the special juries. Now, we will suppose a question of disputed 
boundary, or of any other right of property, arising between two 
gentlemen of this class : the matter of dispute is represented to 
them, in the first instance, by the agent or gamekeeper, and the 
claim is directed to be enforced or resisted: an action is com- 
menced; but, before any expense is incurred, the parties meet 
thus at the assizes, within their own neighbourhood, and amongst 
their own mutual friends; they hear their names called over in 
court as parties to a lawsuit, of which, in some instances, this is 
the first intimation they have had, and they are naturally led to 
talk over the question between themselves, or they are induced, by 
the interference of their neighbours, to come to an amicable adjust- 
ment. Often the mere talking over of the matter is all that is 
necessary to explain away the misunderstanding, or an amicable 
reference takes place before the galling weight of a lawsuit is 
incurred, or the angry feelings arising from open conflict and public 
defeat areentertained. Now, suppose that, instead of this oppor- 
tunity and facility to compromise, thus afforded by the protraction 
of proceedings, our separate jurisdiction were done away with, andall 
legal proceedings were to be instituted and carried on at Westminster, 
and the issue merely ¢ricd in Wales, or in the adjoining English 
counties, how different would be the course of things: A claim is set 


o 

up, the attorney is consulted, proceedings are instituted, and stage 
after stage process goes on and the suit is ripened for trial; and 
the very first opportunity afforded the parties to confer together 
and retract, is when the cause is called on for trial, briefs delivered, 
and all the expense incurred; and even then, if a reference is 


agreed to, it only increases the expense, and adds to the burthen. 


If this is the case with the higher orders, it is tenfold, nayevena 
hundredfold, more applicable to the lower. Nearly all the ques- 
tions arising amongst them are questions of debt, to meet which, 
the simple and efficient form of action called the concessit solvere 
(of which I shall speak presently) is resorted to; the parties them- 
selves almost universally are present at the assizes, and to them 
the same facility of talking over and settling their demands is 
afforded, before any more than a few shillings’ expense is in- 
curred; this is a great and peculiar benefit to the principality, 
and one which the removal of the assizes to a distance would 
deprive such suitors entirely of. And that it is a benefit of general 
application, all who have had professional experience upon the 
Welsh circuits will bear testimony, and to the hundreds of actions 
that are compromised before they have been entered for trial; and 
every one attending these courts will remember many which, after 
they have got into the cause paper, have been settled or referred. 
The action by concesstt solvere is applicable to all questions of debt 
upon simple contract: a writ is issued, and a declaration is filed, 
consisting only of four or five lines, at the most trifling expense, 
certainly under one pound, if there are no special pleadings ; but, 
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if defended, issue is joined at once; if undefended, judgment goes 
by default without any further expense. I am now only speaking 
of the action itself, no doubt improvements and alterations might be 
beneficially made in the time of its proceedings, and in many other 
joints of practice; but to amend and alter the practice does not 
affect the question whether the jurisdiction itself is a benefit or an 
evil, if rightly administered and regulated. It is this confusion alone 
which has given to Lord Cawdor’s pamphlet the plausibility with 
which it has deceived so many ; but the simplicity and conciseness 
of the concessit solvere are so decidedly beneficial, and so pecu- 
liarly adapted to questions arising amongst the lower orders in 
theprincipality, that, onthecircuit with which I am best acquainted, 
no other declaration is allowed by the bar to be put upon the file, 
in cases where this will serve; and even this benefit would be done 
away with, or greatly diminished, if the proceedings were carried 
on at a distance far out of the knowledge of the parties. 


I had proceeded thus far, when I was informed that the Report 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the Courts of Common Law 
was about to be published, and I waited with anxiety for its pub- 
lication, as any discussion upon this question, to be satisfactory, 
must have reference to this Report, and the evidence upon which 
itis or ought to be founded. I have most carefully gone through 
this Report, and the evidence published, and my conviction of the 
great benefit which arises to the principality from its separate 
jurisdiction, even as it now exists, and the still greater benefit if it 
were efficiently revised and rightly administered, is greatly 
strengthened, in spite of the Report being in favor of abolition, 
With respect to the Report itself, it appears to me to be framed 
entirely independent of the evidence; it may well have been 
written previously to the evidence taken, for the veneralising tone 
of the Report steers entirely clear of the particular points set for- 
ward in the evidence. 


The commissioners, taking the courts of Westminster hall for 
their model, appear to think that so far as there is any deviation 
from that system, so far is there an evil; and, certainly, if the 
evidence upon this Report is left out of tlie question, this is the 
natural conclusion for those gentlemen (none of them ever having 
gone a Welsh circuit) to come to; but they should have remem- 
bered that, however great their authority upon other subjects 
with which they were themselves acquainted might be, upon this 
their opinions are of no value, only so far as they are founded 
upon this evidence; for no further have they any knowledge of 
the peculiarities of Wales and its courts. I would not so much 
complain, if the evidence were as sure of readers as the Report; 
but, unfortunately, too many of the few who will read at all, will 
skim over the Report, and seeing what conclusion the com- 
missioners come to, will take it for granted, that conclusion is 
drawn from the evidence: still more, without looking into the 
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Report at all, will hear that the jurisdiction is reported against, 
aud will, therefore, join the cry that it ought be abolished. But 
I would challenge any one competent to form a judgment upon 
this question ; 1 entreat all who feel any interest upon it, to look 
carefully through the evidence contained in Appendix (E.) to the 
Report, and they will find the weight of authority a hundredfold 
in favor of our separate jurisdiction; and yet how is this mass of 
evidence disposed of by the commissioners? why, by contrasting 
it with the opinions of unprofessional gentlemen, and giving to the 
latter their whole attention! The evidence of their professional 
brethren, of Mr, Serjeant Russell, of Mr. Serjeant Goulburn, of 
Mr. Taunton, and of many more equally honourable and able 
members of the English bar, the commissioners have disposed of 
in one short sentence, remarkable indeed for its conciseness, and 
not a little remarkable for its courtesy, and thus itruns: ‘ Though 
their representations (viz. of the country gentlemen) are opposed 
by opinions entitled to respect, we cannot fail to observe that 
these opinions for the most part proceed from professional persons, 
who may be supposed to feel a partiality for the system in which 
they are, or have been, personally engaged.” Now see, sirs, the 
fallacious, the flippant manner of this dealing with the only really 
tangible evidence upon the subject: upon a_ purely professional 
question, opinions are to be treated lightly, because they are pro- 
fessional; and upon a question as to the peculiarities of the 
Welsh judicature, opinions are dismissed witii a sneer, because 
they proceed from men who alone have knowledge of those pecu- 
liarities. But independently of the fallacy, is there not much of 
insult in this sentence? is it to be said that men such as I have 
named, eminent in their profession for learning, high in character 
for honour, who certainly do not depend upon the Welsh circuits 
for their subsistence, cannot these men’s opinions, upon a question 
of general importance to the country at large, of peculiar import- 
ance to the principality, in which all of them are well known, and 
most of them closely connected, upon a question of national juris- 
prudence, cannot, I say, such men’s opinions be depended upon, 
because of the bias which they derive from the great emolument 
of a Welsh circuit? Surely this is grossly libelling men without 
a shadow of reason. Are these men entirely or even chiefly en- 
gaged in the system of the Welsh courts? ‘Are their names only 
known on the Welsh circuits? Would their professional import- 
ance sink into nothing, if the English circuits were extended 
throughout the principality? Surely not; these men are far more 
deeply engaged at Westminster, and on English circuits, than in 
our country; and a union with the English circuits would increase 


their emolument, if that is to be set forward as the criterion of 
the veracity of their profession, 


But, sirs, opinions weighty as I contend these are do not make 
up the whole of that evidence ; facts incontrovertible are there 
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stated in the most conclusive manner, Let any one look to the 
evidence of E. V. Williams, esq. the son of the late learned 
Serjeant Williams, evidence more perfectly conclusive I cannot 
conceive : the whole framework of the matter is detailed in the 
clearest and concisest manner, and there is displayed an accuracy 
in technical knowledge, combined with the capacity of adapting 
that knowledge to enlarged and general views, in a most eminent 
degree. I wish I could indulge in quoting the greater part of it, 
but I will content myself with a short passage, which will be 
found in Appendix (E.), No. 44, p.438, A. 24: “I look upon 
the Welsh jurisdiction as asystem more convenient and reasonable 
than that upon which law is administered to the distant coun- 
ties of England ; and I see no reason, because they have to endure 
the hardship of being compelled to take their causes to a tribunal 
300 miles off, why the Welsh should endure it also.” A. 28: “A 
great and general prejudice exists against the Welsh judicature, 
which I have not the smallest hesitation in asserting arises, ina 
great measure, from a very general want of knowledge of its con- 
stitutionand practice. I think [ may safely challenge the opponents 
of the Welsh judicature, to point out any single material ground of 
complaint which is not referrible to the incapacity of the judges.” 
Let any one interested in this matter turn to the evidence of John 
Wyatt, esq. theattorney general of the North Wales circuit, whose 
experience for forty years might have been expected to command 
the respect of all; on the circuit where he has been so long known, 
respected, and esteemed, it is difficult to say which is most 
strongly felt for him, respect or affection; [ appeal to his evidence, 
which is clear, interesting, and satisfactory, as confirmatory of my 
view as to the ereat benefit the principality derives from its sepa. 
rate jurisdiction, 

But, however little respect the commissioners have shown 
towards their professional brethren, I think they have shown less 
regard to the geography of the principality: they seem to have 
travelled over its mountains as though they were as flat in reality 
as they are upon the face of the map. It surely can only have 
been with a pair of compasses that the distances and facilities of 
getting from one place to another have been judged of; their sug- 
gestions as to the alterations in the circuits are so preposterously 
devoid of local knowledge, that any one, the least acquainted with 
Wales, must at once see the impracticability of the proposals. 
To go into particulars would far exceed the limits of this 
paper; but there is one principle of legislation which appears to 
me most glaringly unjust. The argument runs thus; _ ‘That, 
because the inhabitants of Wales will not be farther from this assize 
fown, or from the source of legal proceedings, than inhabitants of 
the distant parts of England are at present, therefore, they will 
have no cause to complain! This curing of maladies by compa- 
‘ison may sound well to those unaffected by them; but, whether 
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it will make forty or fifty miles of mountain travelling appear 
shorter to the pedestrian suitor and juries, may be questioned; at 
least, I hope the experiment will not be first tried in the principa- 
lity. We, at present, possess a great advantage at the expense of no 
other part of the kingdom; and it is incumbent upon our legislators to 
show that they can give us an equivalent, before they take it from us, 
It will be remembered that all 1 contend for is, that no ground has 
been made out for the abolition of our separate jurisdiction ; that 
its administration might and ought to be amended or altered, 
I have all along admitted; and, no doubt, the first and greatest 
evil is the system of the judges’ appointments: indeed, I think in 
this alone the feeling of opposition of the country gentlemen con. 
sists, and thus their evidence may be reconciled with the pro- 
fessional evidence, as the former is founded upon this one objection, 
without taking other points into view. This objection professional 
men do not deny; but they see so much benefit arising from other 
parts of the system, that they are for ever rectifying the evil, with- 
out abolishing the whole. 


After much consideration, it has struck me that the least violent 
and the safest and simplest alteration would be, for the two circuits 
of North Wales* to be joined into one circuit, and the two circuits 


* The salaries of the present eight Welsh judges, whose employment 
renders their circuits little more laborious than a tour of pleasure, and that 
for not more than two months in the year, would, if we are rightly informed, 
half pay four judges of the King’s Bench, who, to use the phrase of a great 
judge, are obliged to work like galley-slaves at the oar. Would it be a very 
profuse expenditure, to add even these four? 


The addition of two new judges to the English bench would not be less 
beneficial to England generally, than to Wales; and if, at the same time, 
the different Common Law Courts were made branches of one and the same 
court, we should have a very expeditious and _ satisfactory dispensation of 
justice. Mr. Miller has calculated the hours during which these courts generally 
sit, in the following proportions: King’s Bench, six; Common Pleas, four; 
Exchequer, two; so that the last court does only one third of the business 
of the first. If the proposed changes were effected, it is obvious that the 
whole of the labours of the term might be despatched in a much shorter 
period, and thus the judges would have more time to devote to the duties 
of the circuit, where many causes are necessarily postponed to the next assizes 
at a ruinous expense to the suitor. The circuits of North and South Wales 
would be much less irksome to a judge, than almost any English circutt. 
North Wales is by no means to be compared in geographical extent with 
many English circuits ; and, although the assize towns at which it would be 
necessary to stop would be more numerous, this cannot be said to add to 
the fatigues of the journey, as the amount of the business would be much 
less. It is not travelling but an overwhelming press of causes that renders 
one circuit more exhausting than another; travelling through a beautiful 


ye viva is a delightful relaxation after the sedentary avocations of the mns 
of court. . 


ed may remark that, if the welfare of Wales is intended to be Co? 
sulted (as is professed) by this measure, a few thousand pounds woul 
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of South Wales into another, thus making two Welsh circuits. 
Chester I leave to be disposed of as may be judged best; the 
nature of business there is totally different, nor does it partake 
of the peculiarities of Wales in any respect. Let two new judges 
be appointed, who, when not upon the circuit, might be most 
usefully employed in relieving some of the present overladen 
courts in London. One of these judges I would have go the 
North, ‘and the other the South Wales circuit; there then will 
remain the equity side of the Court of Great Sessions to be dis- 
posed of. It has appeared to me, ever since I went the Welsh 
circuit, that to have a Court of Equity in the principality would be, 
in avery peculiar degree, advantageous, as a very considerable 
quantity of equity business has been disposed of on the North 
Wales circuit, and very satisfactorily of late on the South Wales 
circuit, and, beyond all calculation, at a less expense than would 
have been been incurred by proceedings in London. The exten- 
sive mining and slate works in Carnarvonshire, and that part of 
North Wales, have given rise to questions of account, and other 
questions for equitable decisions; and I think this branch of the 
separate jurisdiction most desirable to be retained. I am glad to 
be borne out in this opinion by most satisfactory evidence given 
by John Wilson, esq. a barrister who goes the Caermarthen circuit : 
“T consider (says he) the existence of a local court of equity in 
Wales to be a great and important advantage to its inhabitants. 
My opinion is that, if it be practicable, it would be advantageous 
(having regard to the great arrear of business in the High Court 
of Chancery) that the equitable jurisdiction which now exists in 
Wales should be retained, even though the legal one should be 
abolished ; and that the advantage to be derived from the equitable 
jurisdiction would, under existing circumstances, compensate for 
the maintenance of a separate jurisdiction.” To administer this 
equity, very efficient and satisfactory appointments might be made 
from men behind the bar of the Court of Chancery, one upon 
each circuit; and, although it would certainly be more satisfactory 
to have permanent judges, yet the same objection does not, to the 
same extent, apply to counsel sitting as judges, as the questions 
are of so different a nature.* In order to meet this change of four 
circuits into two, it may perhaps, in some degree, be necessary 


be no extravagant expenditure for her sake; but we need ask no such boon ; 
the salaries of the present eight Welsh judges are nearly sufficient to pay 
two new English judges. In seeing the fund so applied we should have 
our OWn interests better consulted, and enjoy the gratification of seeing it, at 
ne same time, an instrument for expediting justice to our English fellow 
Su ects. 


* We may remark that, by this arrangement, there is no injustice to Wales, 
as in the case of counsel doing the business of common law judges, since 
England has no Court of Equity on the circuits; the only Court of Equity 
for the remotest parts of England are those in London, to which the Welsh 
‘uitor may resort, should he prefer sueing there to sueing in his - country. 
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to shorten the time of the assizes, though not materially, as the 
Welsh circuits at present are of so much shorter duration than the 
English circuits; but I think the less they are shortened the better, 
for the reasons I have before stated. Besides, there is at present 
an obstacle to any very expeditious despatch of business, which 
cannot, at least for many years, be removed: many of your 
readers may hope that that obstacle may ever continue, | mean 
the existence of the Welsh language. Those who have been only 
acquainted with business on an English circuit can form no idea of 
the protracted time necessarily taken up when all the witnesses 
are to be examined through the medium of an interpreter, your 
question is to be translated to the witness, and his answer is to 
be translated to you; to the jury, too, the judge’s charge is to be 
translated into Welsh; thus, necessarily, a cause takes up more 
than twice the time which would be expended if all understood 
the same language. Nor let it be thought that this is of rare 
occurrence; upon the North Wales circuit it generally happens 
that not one common jury throughout the circuit understands 
English, and certainly not one witness in twenty. Fancy thena 
judge coming exhausted from a laborious English circuit, witha 
bar worn out in the course of weeks by the press of business, 
accustomed to despatch from a dozen to a score of common-jury 
causes in a day, fancy them coming into a Welsh town to try one 
or two or half a dozen causes, will they be likely to bear with 
patience the fatigue of wading through a cause, to them compa- 
ratively trifling, but, to the parties concerned, of the greatest 
inportance ? obliged to repeat questions through an interpreter, 
and addressing the jury in a foreign language, 1 am confident you 

would never get them to bear it with satisfactory patience. The 
country is peculiar, the people are peculiar, and the questions for 
decision are peculiar, and it would be impossible to have justice 

satisfactorily administered in Wales when tacked to the tail of 
an English circuit. I think, if this or some such alteration as I 

have hinted at were made, and the practice of all the Welsh 

circuits were submitted to a committee, formed of barristers who 

possess a practical knowledge of the Welsh courts, with power 

given to call before them those professional gentlemen who might 

be most competent to assist them with information, one general 

code of practice might, lam sure, be framed out of the differing 

forms which, to meet the local exigencies of the principality, at 

present exist: many of the offices might be made more efficient, 

and much expense lopped off; but the abuses which would be 

found out are by no means so many or so great as to make ita 

question whether abolition should be resorted to. 


Should the gentry of Wales, blinded with one great and crying 
evil, be led to acquiesce in the annihilation of the Welsh juris- 
diction, | am convinced that they would, ere two circuits had 
passed, deeply repent. Let them but once have to travel out of 
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their own counties, to be mixed up with the mass of strangers, 
they would then too late find that much of that importance, so 
beneficial to their country and so justly gratifying to themselves, 
would be lost, and the “ assimilation,” which is so much inquired 
after by the commissioners, would be hastened in a fearful and 
fatal degree. Why should we not be allowed to retain our indi- 
viduality? for it is at the expense of no other people. Letthechanges 
now proposed by the commissioners be adopted, and there is little 
hope that, forty years hence, a benevolent and liberal mind, such as 
Mr. Wyatt’s, can indulge in the terms with which he has so justly, sO 
beautifully, referred to : the peculiarities of our country: it is with 
his answer to the commissioners’ third question that I w ill conclude: 
“Inregard to the manners and habits of the people, (always confining 
my observations to the three counties of Anglesey, Carnarvon, and 
Merioneth,) I have to say that, in my opinion, the manners and 
habits of the higher orders are as full of urbanity and politeness as 
those of the higher orders of England; that along the line of the 
great Irish road, the English language i is rather more in use than for- 
merly; but the great bulk of the people speak the Welsh language, 
and their habits and manners are but little changed; they 
are a quiet, religious, and loyal, people ; their ancient “simplicity, 
and habit of respect to their superiors remain unaltered; and the 
crimes which disgrace and terrify England, and which her boasted 
judicature is unable to repress, are little heard of; capital punish- 
ments are rarely inflicted; and these three counties boast, with pride 
and with truth, that, for the last forty years, only two executions 
have taken place in Merionethshire, two in Carnarvonshire, and 
nove in Anglesey ; and, therefore, in my opinion, the manners and 
habits of these three counties have, in a very immaterial degree, 


assimilated to those of England.” 
T. 


PROPOSED DIVISIONS OF WALES, FROM THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ REPORT. 


IN THE DISTRICT OF CHESTER. Assize Towns. 
County of F lint, County of Denbigh, except the two western 
hundreds of Isdulas and Isaled, ; Chester. 


IN THE DISTRICT OF SHREWSBURY. 


he four small eastern hundreds of Montgomery, viz. 


Deythur, Pool, Montgomery, and Cawrse, Shrewsbury. 
IN THE DISTRICT OF HEREFORD. 
The county of Radnor, and the hundred of Buallt, and 
lalgarth, in Brecknockshire, ‘ : Jlereford. 
IN THE DISTRICT OF MONMOUTH, 
Monmouth, 
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WELSH DISTRICT. 
NORTHERN DISTRICT. 


Anglesea, Carnarvonshire, hundreds of Isdulas and Isaled, 
in Denbighshire, ° ; . Bangor. 


MIDLAND DISTRICT. 
Merionethshire, Montgomeryshire, exclusive of the hundreds 
mentioned in Shrewsbury district, the hundreds of 
Geneu’r Glyn and Upper [ar, in Cardiganshire, Dolgellau. 


SOUTH-WEST DISTRICT. 


Cardiganshire, exclusive of the three last-mentioned districts, 
NX Pembroke, and Carmarthenshire, : Carmarthen. 


EAST DISTRICT. 


Glamorganshire, Brecknockshire, exclusive of the three hun- 
dreds already disposed of, , , Neath. 
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No, [1.—Aberystwyth. 


‘Ll rnink I have had the pleasure of meeting you before, sir.” 
The words sounded most acceptably in my ears. 1 had been 
sitting in solitary state, for three hours, in the common room of 
the Gogerddan Arms, Aberystwyth, whither the Shrewsbury coach 
had landed me that evening, in company with some other travellers, 
of whose acquaintance I was by no means rendered ambitious, 
by the little communication which had passed between us on the 
road. The rain descended in torrents; the only newspaper not 
a week old was bespoke six deep. The fire, which we had ordered 
in spite of its being July, was particularly unwilling to be called 
into action at so unusual a season, and glimmered by fits and 
starts through a pile of superincumbent coal which treatened to 
roast us all out, when it should once ignite. I tried to take a nap 
once or twice; but the obstreperous mirth of two Brummejum 
blades, with white kid gloves and black hands and nail-tips, pre- 
vented even this consolation. In despair, I was about to rush to 
bed by daylight, when the welcome salutation above mentioned 
roused me to look up: the speaker was a young man about my 
own age, pale, bilious, and interesting ; his face was familiar to me, 
but, for the life of me, I could not recollect to whom it belonged. 


“I beg your pardon, sir, I was almost asleep ; I cannot, at this 
moment, recall your name; I am stupified a little by travelling, 
sir; I beg your pardon,” 
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‘“] don’t wonder you have forgotten me,” answered he, with a 
smile, “‘ but you may recollect something of a trip to Snowdon, 
three years ago.” 

“My dear Mr. Percy, I am shocked to have forgotten you for 
a moment; I am rejoiced to meet with you again.” We shook 
hands, and were old acquaintances immediately. The trip to 
Snowdon, referred to, was in truth an adventure worth recording ; 
some time or other | shall venture to lay it before the public. 


Trang the bell, and ordered tea. Just then, fortunately, the 
Brummejum youths jumped up, and said that it had done raining, 
and they should go out for a dark. 


“Noisy vulgarians,” said Percy, “I wish to my heart they 
may get their heads broken by some honest Taffy, as they are 
very likely todo: I am glad, however, we are ridof them. Well, 
have you been here long enough to see the lions of the place?” 
“T arrived only this evening,” was my reply. “Oh! true; you 
said you had been travelling; then let me have the pleasure 
of being your ciceroni; I assure you J understand the place tho- 
roughly, and shall not mislead you, as I unfortunately did in my 
last attempt at playing the guide.” ‘Let me see,” said I: ** you 
have a castle, and an abbey, and.... whatelse?” ‘‘ Why,” replied 
he, “ I shall not give you a bill of fare at present : tomorrow, if it 
be tolerably fine, I propose to take you to the Devil's Bridge.” 
“Oh!” I interrupted, “ built by the devil, for an old woman to get 
at her cow, was it not?” ‘By no means,” said he; “there is 
no old woman in the case. I put the true account of it in my 
pocket, intending to read it this very evening to a legendmonger 
of my acquaintance ; but, if you like to have the first perusal of 
it, you are perfectly welcome.” ‘‘ Pray allow me to stand in the 
place of your legendary friend, and let me hear you read it.” 


‘Just as you please,” said he, and drew out a roll of paper 
from his pocket ; a loose scrap fell at my feet. ‘‘ What! is it 
poetry?” asked I, all aghast. ‘* No,” he replied, laughing; «| 
did begin to work one part of the legend into a ballad, but far be 
it from me to inflict that upon you, or any other of the sons of 


men: come, give me my property.” ‘Stop a bit; let me look 
atit: 


. “ *And still the fiend’s arch, o’er the cavern deep, 
The mountain shepherds show ; 
Where the waters leap o’er the broken steep, 
Down, down to the gulph below.’” 


“Pshaw! don’t read any more of the trash. There, now I will 
begin my history.” ‘Stay, Percy, I must speak a word to the 
reader: «Gentle reader, you see I cannot enter into the minutiz 
of Aberystwyth, at present being engaged otherwise; but, in 
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No. IV. depend upon much agreeable, instructive, and authentic 
eh 


information thereupon. Now, Percy 


«« My tale, then,” said he, “is called 


THE WIZARD FRIEND. 


Eden O&én, son of Gwaethvoed, was abbot of Llanbadarn 
Vawr, towards the end of the twelfth century. No priest, indeed, 
was Oén; but, having a stout castle over his head, and a band of 
sworded men at his back, the oppressed and cheated monks were 
fain to put themselves under the shelter of a strong arm that would 
uphold their rights, though it were at a heavy cost. And so it fell 
out that the revenues of the holy place were duly paid; no sheep or 
cattle vanished, by night, from the abbey pastures; their corn wascut 
down by their own labourers, and housed without hindrance ; and, 
though no small portion of the produce went to feast the retainers 
of TWr Eden, (so was their principal’s fortalice called,) yet the 
house of Llanbadarn was upheld in such comfortable and abundant 
state, that none could fairly complain of the management of the 
funds; and the security and tranquillity in which they lived amply 
compensated, in the minds of the more moderate brothers, for 
the alienation of their superfluity. Misfortune, and continued 
vexation, had reconciled them to irregularities which many of 
their predecessors, in more prosperous times, would have died to 
look upon. 


Eden was a warrior ; and, therefore, had small time, and smaller 
inclination, to perform the duties of an abbot, further than taking 
upon himself the uncontrolled application of the revenues. But 
he had taken care to secure the maintenance of his influence, by 
setting two of his numerous sons as superintendents of the reli- 
vious colony. The elder of these, Druan Bach, received at once 
his name and destination, from his sickly appearance, even from 
his birth. ‘* He will never sit a horse, or hurl a spear,” was the 
father’s remark, as the sallow boy crossed the hall, with a loose 
languishing pace, very unlike the bounding elasticity that had 
marked the childish movements of his elder brethren, “ his arm 
will never defend his head. Let my holy sons yonder take him in 
charge, and breed him up to look to the altar, and render me the 
accounts.” To the monks, therefore, he was committed; and 
grew up with a healthy though slight frame, a quiet subdued de- 
meanour, gentle voice, and placid eye; a mind stored with some 
learning, sharpened by cunning, and regulated by hypocrisy. 


The other brother was placed under the cowl for a very different 
reason: his mother survived his birth but a few days; and, ina 
paroxysin of religious enthusiasm, caused bythe approach of death, 
she begged that the child, whose birth had proved so fatal, should 
be dedicated to the service of God, in the monastery of Llanbadara. 


Ven took the required oath with some reluctance; for Archoll 
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Mam was an unusually large and vigorous child, which circum. 
stance, in fact, caused the event, and gave him his appellation, 


which signifies the Wound of his Mother. 


He was not, however, 


sent to the abbey to be reared like his less personable brother, but 
was brought up in his father’s hall, and trained to his father’s 
pursuits; his brothers took a pride in teaching him the manage- 
ment of the greyhound, the hawk, and the bow; and entertained 
his boyish wonder with tales of the wild and bloody adventures 
which they encountered in their military and marauding expe- 


ditions. 


Thus prepared, he entered on his noviciate, which was 


to be the introduction to his renunciation of the world. At the 
expiration of this, with whatever feelings, he took the irrevocable 
vows ; and, at the time at which I purpose to begin my history, he 
held the office of Sacristan, while his brother Druan, with no no- 
minal situation, received the dues, and conducted the affairs of 


the house, without control or opposition, 


At this period, the whole land of North Wales was one scene 
of confusion and uproar, caused by the claim of Llewelyn to the 
crown, in right of his father, Iorwerth Drwyndwn, eldest son of 
Owen Gwyneth, which had been seized upon by David the younger 
brother of Iorwerth, in the time of the legitimate heir’s mi- 
nority; David was upheld in his usurpation by the English Lords 
Marchers, to whom he had always paid great observance, as the 


only supporters he could look to for his rotten title. 


Wherever 


there were blows to be given, or booty to be got, Eden Oen was ready 
to show himself: so, after debating awhile to which party it was his 
best interest to attach himself, he ordered all to get on their harness, 
horse and foot, and be prepared to start by daybreak to aid their 
liege lord, Llewelyn, in the recovery of his rightful dominions ; 
for he had received sure intelligence that the princes of Powys had 
raised a gallant army, to restore the heir of Gwynedd, and that 
the people every where received him with the utmost joy and zeal. 

Scarce had the troop departed from TWr Eden, when the out- 
rages which his presence, or the apprehension of it, had been wont 
to restrain, broke out in many directions: wild thieves who dwelt 
in the most difficult and unsuspected recesses of the mountains, 
in caves formed in the bushy dingles and ravines, or on the very 
verge of a precipice, or the very edge of a thundering cascade, 
ventured to prowl out among the rich pastures of the Ystwyth and 
Dovey, a direction from which the vigilance and cruel justice of 


Oén in general deterred them. 


But they supposed him now gone 


on a distant and uncertain expedition, from which it was possible 
he might never return; or, at least, with such diminished force, 
that he would not be able to hunt them from their mountain fast- 
nesses. ‘I'he very night after his departure, six prime milch cows 
Were driven off from the abbey meadows, within a bow shot of 


the outer wall, 
The morning soon discovered to them the ravage that had been 
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committed, and no small confusion and dismay arose among the 
holy fathers. It was not merely the loss, though a heavy one, that 
affected them; it was the appalling conviction that their property, 
their lives, were exposed to imminent danger; it was the dreary 
sense of their precarious and insecure state, to which even their 
religious character would be small protection : for I grieve to say 
that, in common with most other communities of the kind, their 
sanctity was lightly esteemed by the neighbourhood, and not with- 
out just cause, “if ancient tales say true, nor wrong these holy 


” 
men. 


Something, however, must be done: Druan Bach instantly 
ran over in his mind all the peasantry whose services he could 
command for watch or ward; and, taking aside his usual coun- 
sellers and confidants, he gravely conferred with them on plans of 
defence, till the return of their warlike abbot. But Archoll, who 
had been all unused to such cold counsels, thought more of re- 
trieving and revenging the present, than providing against future 
wrongs; seizing a crook from a shepherd lad, who stood by gaping 
in stupid dismay, he began eagerly to point out the track by which 
the beasts had been conveyed away: ‘‘Here! see, here, the dew 
brushed of; on, on; here they crossed the ditch, and— ha! what 
have we here? blood! and the grass trodden and crushed all 
round; one of the poor beasts must have resisted here, and they 
knocked her down; on, on! here they broke down the fence. 
Now for the marsh! see here, on the soft bare ground, tracks of 
the scoundrels’ feet. Mammwys Dduw! but two of them to com- 
mit this bold deed! they are not far gone ; the prints are scarcely 
filled with the oozing water yet. Follow, follow! on,on!” And 
the vehemence of his manner and action induced many of the 
brotherhood to follow him through the plashing and quaking marsh, 
much farther than was either cleanly or agreeable. One by one, 
however, they dropped off: some hastily withdrawing their foot, 
as it sunk up to midleg into the morass, and skipping back home 
with infiniteagility ; others stopping as theirbreath failed them, and 
gazing with wonder at the fewthat still persevered in following their 
ardent leader, who, regardless of the diminishing numbers, still 
kept crying ‘‘ Follow, follow! here I trace them;” till, upon 
reaching the river-ford, to which the footsteps led, one only of 
the company remained; and he, staring all aghast at the plunge 
which the young priest made, without a pause or thought, into the 
rapid stream, shook his head, and turned slowly back again, just 
muttering “‘ No, not that, however, for all the kine in Christendom.” 


But his departure was as unnoticed as thatof the rest. Archoll 
floundered and battled to the other side; and, finding the tracks 
there fresh, wrung his drenched garments for a moment, and then 
hurried headlong on. He neither looked to the right or left, nor 
above nor around him. His eyes were fixed earnestly on the tracks 
before him, and to these he seemed riveted as by a spell: an old 
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woman crossed his way, and begged his blessing ; he heeded her 
not; and she dropped upon her knees and prayed for the res- 
toration of the poor priest’s senses, A peasant halloed to him to 
mind the quagmire which he was approaching ; he took no notice ; 
and the clown muttered a curse for hisincivility. On, on he went: 
he seemed like one possessed. 


Through dells and over hills, across dangerous passes of rock, 
and shaking bogs, by paths which none but the most experienced 
in the country could have chosen; the cattle and their drivers had 
left evident traces of their passage. The sun was now mounting 
high, and the burning rays fell full on Archoll’s bare head: he 
recked not; on he went. He now traversed a long (endless it 
seemed to be) range of brushwood, where the broken boughs and 
crushed wild flowers showed that the objects of his chase had 
made their way. He made his also, but painfully and slowly : 
brambles, too stout to be despised, every now and then twisted 
round his legs, and detained him with a firm and piercing grasp ; 
his feet and legs were torn and bruised by the broken ends of 
boughs and the stumps of trees. No matter, on he went. The 
ground rose by a long easy ascent; the brushwood, by degrees, 
disappeared, and tall trees arose at nearer intervals. As he got 
nearer to the summit of the hill, he walked more at ease; he gained 
the top, and looked here, there, everywhere ; no more traces were 
tobe seen! He turned back; they were distinctly visible not six 
yards behind; there they stopped, and all further clue was lost. 


He stared ina kind of bewildered amaze for some minutes; and 
then, for the first time since he had set out, raised his head, like one 


justawaking from a deep sleep: “Is this a dream ?” said he; “have 


{ really been pursuing some flying object, or is it some delusion of 
the senses? No, no: my torn and discoloured garments, my 
bruised and bleeding limbs, convince me of the reality of this 
adventure; let me recollect myself: I set out ere the sun had 
fairly risen, he has now finished more than half his course; I must 
have travelled a reasonably long distance, for I lagged not on the 
road; I would fain know whither Iam come, for sure I am this 
Spot is most strange to me,” He gazed wistfully around him: 
he was standing on the brow of a hill, studded with wood, and 
Opposite to another of asimilarcharacter. The vale between them 
was a scene of singular beauty. The wood which he had just 
quitted swept round irregularly down to the edge ofa small clear 
lake, formed by a rill which tumbled noisily down a perpendicular 
ladder of rocks, and then, circling briskly round the d/yn, ran out, 
in a silvery spiral thread, at the other end, and was quickly lost in 
the windings of the valley. The turf that cloth«d the base of the 
hills was of a bright green, strongly contrasted with the brown 
heather and pebbly surface of the higher parts, and still more so 
with the huge masses of rock, whitened with lichen, which were 
thrown at random here and there. There was no appearance ot 
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habitation; no sound was heard but the rushing of the torrent: 
it was the stillness of a summer’s noon. 


The sight of the water was refreshing to Archoll, after his wea- 
risome and vexatious journey. He began to descend the hill, 
when his attention was arrested by a long loud laugh, that seemed 
to proceed from behind a gigantic column of rock : Archoll knew 
no fear; and he ran instantly to the spot, raising his crook, which 
he had never quitted, with the intention of felling the depredator 
to the ground, for he had no doubt but that it was the thief who 
thus mocked his long and bootless toil. He ran round the crags, 
and encountered, not a stout resisting ruffian, but a lank queer 
looking lad, sitting quietly on a stone, amusing himself with a 
large raven. Archoll dropped the point of his weapon, as the lad 
looked upon him without the least surprise, with a broad grin, 
‘‘Did you make that shout, lad?” asked he. ‘I laughed that 
laugh,” replied the other. ‘ What do you here ?” said the monk, 
“ Play with my pet bird,” replied he, quietly. ‘* How, sirrah!” 
said Archoll, who strongly suspected he was in league with the 
marauders, “whence come you?” ‘From Eryri,* last.” ‘‘ Last!” 
repeated the astonished ecclesiastic, “‘why, when left you it?” 
“Notan hour since.” ‘* Dal dy davod!+” said Archoll, “let me 
hear no more of thy lying jokes, or I will give thee a taste of my 
crook that shall bang the truth out of thee.” ‘* Nay, please your 
reverence,” said the boy, casting a sarcastic glance at the tattered 
and bedabbled remnants of his canonicals, “I speak the simple 
truth ; and, to prove to you that I do, look here:” he thrust his 
hand into a hollow of the rock, and pulled forth a mass of hard 
snow: ‘I say,” continued he, “I rolled this snowball, not an hour 
ago, ina pit of Eryri, where the sun never yet entered. Mewn 
gwir da, Sir Monk, will you believe that this snow could remain 
long thus, in such a sweltering day, any where hereabouts.” 
“And how then could you convey it here?” asked the wondering 
monk. ‘I could satisfy you there, too,” said the lad; ‘* but you 
look pale and exhausted, as though you had toiled hard to find me 
out; come, shall I take you where we shall meet with somewhat 
to refresh your holy reverence?” Archoll bowed in mute com- 
pliance. ‘There was something in the boy’s manner that amazed 
and subdued him; but he was, indeed, weary and faint, and 
retreshment would be welcome, even in a robber’s cave, whither 
he still suspected he was about to be led. 


The lad now picked up the raven, who had been cocking his 
head on one side, the whole time, with the air of an attentive and 
edified listener, and, throwing him into the air, exclaimed “ Fly, 
Anwylyd!” and the bird darted down, like an arrow, towards the 
lake, and was out of sight in an instant. “You have lost your 
bird,” said the monk, “ He knows his way home,” said the boy, 
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carelessly ; and then began to question his companion, respecting 
the reason of hiscoming thither. Archoll, though he still believed 
that he knew the cause as well as himself, yet gave him a full 
account of his day’s adventure, which the youth ever and anon 
interrupted by loud bursts of laughter. Archoll did not half like 
his new acquaintance; but, as he was about to become his guest, 
he deemed it prudent to conceal his feelings. 


After walking along the margin of the lake for some distance, a 
sudden turn brought them to a wild rocky spot, where a huge pre- 
cipice, with a thousand angular projections, stared them in the face. 
Behind one of these, and concealed from all chance observation, 
was a little natural grotto, into which the lad conducted the 
exhausted monk, 


“Here’s that will make thee a new man, Sir Priest,” said the 
boy, pointing to a roast kid, smoaking on a wooden platter, beside 
which was a substantial loaf and a large earthen flaggon, and 
their late comrade, the raven, sitting knowingly ona slab of rough 
stone, that served as a bench, by the side of the equally rude sub- 
stitute for a dining table. There was no time lost in ceremony; 
the two new friends sat down and fell to work. The monk ate 
like a famished traveller, the boy slowly and sparingly, with his 
eye fixed intently on his guest. 


In the midst of their meal, a voice from without cried “ Davy 
Sion Evan, want you ought of me?” ‘ Anon,” returned the boy, 
without showing any emotion; ‘I called thee not; wait my time, 
babbler.”  ** What is all this?” said Archoll, ‘¢ with whom dost 
thou hold converse?” ‘Heed not,” replied he, ‘ thou art in good 
hands; but, come, hast thou eaten sufficiently, and art thou ready 
to look after these runagate cattle of thine?” ‘1 am,” said the 
priest, and, drawing another huge draught at the flaggon, which 
contained a strong and agreeable liquor, to which he was quite a 
stranger, seized his crook, and stretching his stalwart figure to its 
full dimensions, exclaimed, “ Now then, bring me to the rogue 
thieves, if thou canst, and ’tis my belief you can lead me to them 
by as straight and ready a way as to thine own home: boy! I 
do most strongly suspect that thou art a jackanapes of some 
rascally gang in these wild hills.” ‘Thou durst not have said 
so much before thy last draught,” said the urchin, laughing, and 
gazing at the same time with admiration at the fine manly form 
before him. * But, come, we have work to do; let us begone.” 


_ By winding unsuspected paths, less toilsome and difficult 
indeed, but more wild and precarious, than those he had traversed 
in the morning, the monk was conducted, for many a mile, by his 
eccentric guide.’ It was sunset when they reached the edge of a 
yawning chasm, that completely stopt their progress. It was a 
deep, seemingly bottomless, cleft in the solid rock, down which a 
thundering torrent flashed and roared, amid a cloud of spray, 
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leaping from one ledge to another, till its deafening crash died 
into a sullen distant growl, as from a gulf whose depth the hand 
of man had never fathomed. Here the travellers stopt: ‘ We are 
at fault,” said the lad; “ I had forgotten this confounded ditch; | 
could pass it, perhaps, well enough, but I know not how to bring 
you over.” 

‘Can we not descend, and pass it below ?” asked Archoll.” 

‘* No,” said the boy, with a look of perplexity, ‘ there is no pass. 
Thy cattle lie not three bowshots from hence; and a brazen wall 
from earth to heaven could not stay our pursuit more completely. 
if we were to take a roundabout, and so avoid this cursed hole, 
the beasts would be flayed, and cut limb from limb, before we 
could rescuethem, Something must be thought of: Ho! Anwylyd!” 
he shouted, and, darting down the thick copsewood that bordered 
the torrent, was soon lost among the thickets. 


Archoll stood in mute perplexity: his former suspicions respect- 
ing his companion’s craft were gone; and all that he had seen of 
him since filled him with a superstitious reverence, almost amount- 
ing to terror. Ina few moments, the urchin returned, smiling: 
‘* Now then,” said he, ‘come to the edge of this rock, and sce the 
friend I have found in this black gulf.’ They advanced, and 
Archoll looked cautiously over the projecting crag, but started 
back instantly, with a cry of overpowering horror: he saw, scated 
on a little pinnacle of earth scarcely sufficient for the resting place 
of a wren, a little defurmed old man, with his legs dangling over 
the impetuous fall, whose very spray seemed enough to overwhelm 
so diminutive a being. The old fellow was busily engaged in dri- 
ving stakes, twenty times his own size, into fissures of the rocks ; 
by his side was a trowel and a hod of mortar; he wore a yellow 
cap on his head; and his whole equipment was that of a country 
mason ; while, with a careless air, he whistled a popular Welsh 
ditty. ‘* Now come back,’ said the lad, ‘‘ Anwylyd loves not 
spectators of his work.” They drew back, and sat beneath a huge 
blackthorn; while ever and anon the tinkle of the trowel, and the 
blows of the hammer, and the shrill whistle, heard above the roar 
of the waters, announced that the fantastic labourer was still at his 
work. After atime, a voice, cracked and discordant as a worn- 
out ballad-singer’s, called out “ Davy Sion Evan, here is thy 
bridge; come over and shake me by the hand.” “Nay, hea 
gadno,"* returned he, “ you might know me better than that.” 
as Fhen send me over the good priest by thy side, that I may help 
him to his cattle.” ‘* Come and see who it is that invites you,” 
said Davy. They went to the water’s edge: there was a rough, but 
substantial bridge of wood and stone, stretching its firm arch ovel 
the yawning cavity; and, on the other side, stood the old mason, 
with a erin of delight on his face, offering his hand, with much 
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cordiality, to the pair opposite. ‘* Come and give me the hand of 
fellowship, Sir Priest, and I will feast thee like a prince. I have 
a dinner below that would tempt thy most sanctified brotherhood, 
ave, to forget morning mass or evening penance. Ha! ha! say I, 
well, holy father? Or think you that ought on earth could tempt 
such saintly men from their duty ?” 


At this moment, the woods rang with the barking of a dog, and 
a bob-tailed sheep-cur came dashing through the bushes, with his 
nose tracking the ground, ‘‘ Poor wretch,” said the boy, “ thou 
hast lost thy master, but I will find thee a new one: here, 
boy, here!” and he took from his bosom a cold remnant of the 
kid on which they had been feasting, and held it to his nose: the 
dog, hungry and exhausted, sprang eagerly at it: the lad flung it 
across the bridge to the other side, and the dog bounded over after 
it. In an instant, the old fellow threw his arms round the howling 
beast, and leaped with him over the precipice; but, ere he fell, he 
turned up a grisly look: ‘* Davy Sion Evan, thy turn shall come 
yet, thy wit will not hold out for ever.” He shook his fist at the 
lad, and was lost in the fathomless gulf. 


“We may now go over in safety,” said Davy; ‘‘ the workman 
has had his wages ;” and, taking the bewildered monk by the 
arm, led him across the perilous bridge. As he had said, the 
cattle were soon found, tied to trees, round a miserable hovel, in 
the centre of adark glen. ‘Two wild looking fellows, whose bright 
quick eyes gleamed out of a bush of hair and beard, lay beside 
them; and setting up a loud scream, when the two adventurers 
appeared, without further parley, sprung upon their legs, and ran 
off at full speed. Archoll, and his useful ally, Davy, loosed the 
kine, and drove them homewards, by a more circuitous, but safer 
and easier, route. 

It was long past sunrise, the next day, when they reached 
Lilanbadarn. At the outer gate stood two stout clowns, with axes 
in their hands, and bows at their backs: “ How now, Hurddgen,” 
said Archoll, as the fellows bowed low at his entrance, ‘* do you 
watch the chest when the goods are gone!” ‘ Your reverence has 
brought the goods back, I see; more ’s the wouder,” said the pea- 
sant; “but they will be blythe to see you within, father, for bad 
news has been stirring since you left us; and such counsellors, 
and doers too, as you can be ill spared.” ‘Is it so ?” said the 
monk, “then I tarry not to ask questions; but hold.... see this 
youth; feed him with such as the kitchen furnishes, and then 
put him either to watch here with you, or to do some office for 
the service of the house.” ; 

On his entrance, he found the whole brotherhood assembled, 
with dismay and consternation pictured ou their faces. They had 
that morning been roused by a horseman from the train of Edno- 
Wain, informing them that that chief, with two of his sons, had 
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been taken prisoners, in a skirmish with a party of the Earl of 
Hereford’s troops, who were on their march to aid David ap Owen 
against his nephew. Five hundred pieces of gold were demanded 
as their ransom, and three days only allowed to collect it; and 
the captain of the troop roundly swore, if they brought not the 
sum within the time allowed, he would hang them all three up in 
front of Llewelyn’s camp. No time was lost in despatching mes- 
sengers to all the dependancies of Ednowain to raise the money, 
with all speed, and in every way ; but more especially he enjoined 
his dear and holy sons of Llanbadarn to produce all their worldly 
substance, without delay, for the preservation of their father in the 
flesh as well as in the spirit. The sum was immense; every one 
turned an eye of anxious expectation on Druan Bach, who, 
with tears in his eyes, and a sad shaking of his head, declared 
it utterly impracticable for their poor plundered society to furnish 
any thing of moment. After this declaration, all looked in silence 
and despair upon one another; there seemed to be no help, no 
hope. 


A thought suddenly struck Archoll; he rushed out of the hall into 
the court yard: ** Ho! Hurddgen! where is the lad I gave into your 
care ?” “1 victualled him well, father,” answered the man, “and then 
sent him to the field to fright the crows from the corn.” ‘ Haste 
and bring him hither, good Hurddgen,” said the monk, “I myself 
will keep thy guard the while.” ‘* There is no need of that,” said 
the clown, as he stopped his incipient run, * for I see him sitting 
yonder at the barn door, like a lazy loon, instead of earning his 
bread in the honest way I devised for him.” Archoll went briskly 
up to him: “ Davy, why art thou not at the work that was set 
thee?” “I have done it,” answered the lad, sharply. ‘ How 
mean you? done it! The crows will return to the corn, though 
you fright them off many times.” ‘* Not unless they break open 
this door,” returned the urchin; I drove them in here, that they 
may be out of the way of doing mischief.” And a gaping plough- 
boy, who stood by, exclaimed “ By the might of our lady, 1 saw 
him drive them before him like so many geese, and shut them up 
in this barn.” Archoll cautiously opened the door, and, looking 
in, saw a countless multitude of crows, covering the floor and 
beams, and looking sorely annoyed at their unwonted confinement. 
He closed the door; and, looking intently at Davy’s undisturbed 
visage, said “ Thou canst help us in our need, if there is help on 
earth ; be thou man or fiend, we must employ thee: follow me a 


[ To be continued. | 



































SNOWDON. 


Kino of the mighty hills! thy crown of snow 
Thou rearest in the clouds, as if to mock 
The littleness of human things below ; 
The tempest cannot harm thee, and the shock 
Of the deep thunder falls upon thy head 
As the light footfalls of an infant’s tread. 


The livid lightning’s all destroying flame 
Has flashed upon thee harmlessly, the rage 
Of savage storms have left thee still the same ; 
Thou art imperishable! Age after age 
Thou hast endured ; aye, and for evermore 
Thy form shall be as changeless as before. 


The works of man shall perish and decay, 
Cities shall crumble down to dust, and all 
Their “gorgeous palaces” shall pass away ; 
Even their lofty monuments shall fall ; 
And a few scattered stones be all to tell 
The place where once they stood,—where since they fell! 


Yet, even time has not the power to shiver 

One single fragment from thee ; thou shalt be 
A monument that shall exist for ever! 

While the vast world endures in its immensity, 
The eternal snows that gather on thy brow 
Shall diadem thy crest, as they do now. 


Thy head is wrapt in mists, yet still thou gleamst, 
At intervals, from out the clouds, that are 

A glorious canopy, in which thou seemst 
To shroud thy many beauties ; now afar 

Thou glitterest in the sun, and dost unfold 

Thy giant form, in robes of burning gold. 


And, when the red day dawned upon thee, oh! how bright 
Thy mighty form appeared ! a thousand dies 

Shed o’er thee all the brilliance of their light, _ 
Catching their hues from the o’er-arching skies, 

That seemed to play around thee, like a dress 

Sporting around some form of loveliness. 


And when the silver moonbeams on thee threw 
Their calm and tranquil light, thou seemst to_be 
A thing so wildly beautiful to view, 
So wrapt in strange unearthly mystery, 
That the mind feels an awful sense of fear 
When gazing on thy form, so wild and drear. 
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Snowdon. 













































The poet loves to gaze upon thee when 
No living soul is near, and all are gone 
Wooing their couches for soft sleep; for then 
The poet feels that he is least alone,— 
Holding communion with the mighty dead, 
Whose viewless shadows flit around thy head. 


Say, does the spirit of some warrior bard, 
With unseen form, float on the misty air, 
As if intent thy sacred heights to guard ? 
Or does he breathe his mournful murmurs there, 
As if returned to earth, once more to dwell 
On the dear spot he ever lov’d so well. 


Perhaps some Druid form, in awful guise, 
With words of wond'rous import, there may range, 
Making aloud mysterious sacrifice, 
With gestures incommunicably strange, 
Praying to the gods he worshipped, to restore 
Ilis dear lov’d Cymru to her days of yore., 


Or does thy harp, oh, Hoel! sound its strings, 
With chords of fire proclaim thy country’s praise ; 
And he of ‘Flowing Song’s”* wild murmurings 
Breathe forth the music of his warrior lays ; 
And Davydd, Caradoc—a glorious band— 
Tune their wild harps to praise their mountain land! 


Thou standst immoveable, and firmly fixed 
As Cambria’s sons in battle, when they met 
The Roman legions, and their weapons mixed, 
And clash'd as bravely as they can do yet. 
The Saxon, Dane, and Norman, knew them well, 
And found them—as they are—“ invincible !’’} 


Majestic Snowdon! proudly dost thou stand, 
Like a tall giant ready for the fray, 

The guardian bulwark of thy mountain land ; 
Old asthe world thou art! As I survey 

Thy lofty altitude, strange feelings rise, 

Of the unutterable mind’s wild sympathies. 


Thou hast seen many changes, yet hast stood 
Unaltered to the last, remained the same 
Even in the wildness of thy solitude, 
Even in thy savage grandeur ; and thy name 
Acts as a spell on Cambria’s sons, that brings 
Their heart’s best blood to flow in rapid springs. 


* Aneurin Gwawdrvdd. 


t Vide Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, No. I. page 17. 
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And must I be the only one to sing 

Thy dear loved name? and must the task be mine, 
To the insensate mind thy name to bring ? 

Oh! how I grieve to think, when songs divine 
Have echoed to thy praises night and day, 
I can but offer thee so poor a lay. 


PETS OOS nee eee enne 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE REV. EVAN EVANS.* 


[ Continued from page 145.] 


For my own part, [ consider this as no mean argument in 
favour of what Nennius and the British history affirm respecting 
the arrival of a colony of Trojans, with Brutus their leader, in this 
island; and I can no otherwise account for our having so many 
Greek words mixed with our language. The Irish, Erse, and 
Manks, which are, I believe, the only dialects now remaining of 
the Celtic language, are free from such an intermixture; for the 
Armorican and the Cornish are dialects of the ancient British, and 
have continued the same as far back as we have any records, 
insomuch that, thouzh I believe we were originally of the same 
stock with the Gauls, yet had we a different dialect from all the 
other Celta, from the time of the arrival of Brutus here. It is 
greatly to be wished that learned men would consider this subject 
coolly and impartially, and account in any other rational manner 
why we of this island should have any words in our language (as 
we have very many) which our ancestors borrowed from the 
Grecians. This could not have happened without some conside- 
rable stay in their neighbourhood. I shall here take the liberty 
of transcribing a few passages from ‘‘ Pezron’s Antiquities of 
Nations,” which may conduce to throw some light upon what I 
have here advanced, 
For besides that Saturn reigned in Phrygia, part of which 
was afterwards called Galatia, from the Gauls or Galatians 
who settled there, it may be observed that no finer scarlet 
was made any where than in this province ; and it is evident 
that the word xoxxos, coch, scarlet, is derived from the Gaulish 
language; and it is very remarkable that both the Greek and Latin 
words for this colour may be clearly traced from the Celtic origin, 
as well as many hundred others not generally supposed to be 
thence derived. This name, in all probability, was borrowed from 
the Phrygians, to whom the Greeks, according to the confession 


* We are enabled to state that this Article has been transmitted to us by 
the Rev. Peter Bailey Williams, of Lianrug, Carnarvonshire ; a gentleman 
to whose patriotism and learning we are much indebted.—: FE pitors. 
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of Plato, were indebted for many other words: thus xpovs seems 
to come from kroone, in British coronoz, which signifies crowned ; 
because Saturn was the first of the Titan princes who wore a 
crown, and it was in Phrygia that he kept his court, where perh: aps 
he first took that dignity upon him; and so there is no wonder 
that the Phrygians should give bine this name, and from them it 
was most pro b: ibly transmitted to the Grecians, It is known that 
Rhea was both wife and sister* to Saturn, which in these days is 
considered very strange, and very justly so; but we shall show in 
another place the reason of this custom, which was also used by 
the Persians, Egyptians, Carians, and other nations. Rhea, in 
Celtic, signifies Lady (22hiain); as Rhi doth a Lord. ‘The Greeks 

and Romans are to be pitied that they can give no better etymo 
logies of these names of their pretended deitie s, which are all 
fulse, and have, if 1 may make use of the expression, nor rhyme 
nor reason in them. All these names come from the janguage ol 
the ‘Titans, which was no other than that of the Celt: and who- 
ever is not acquainted with this language, which is still spoken In 
| make nothing of it but 


some parts of ’ France and Britain, will 


wuess.work, and wander and shoot beside t! 


} 
i 


ve mark ; and this may 
be clearly proved from the names of the succeeding princes. And 
there is a singular circumstance mentioned by Homer with regard 
to these Titans, which may be noticed here: Speaking in his Hiad 
of asmall river near Troas, which ran from Mount Ida into the 

he says, the Gods gave it the name of Xanthus—Ov Zavber 
maeAsHos eos, evdves or Leap LVOPO ,Quem X Xanthum vocant Dii homines 
vero Beumenivanst which the Gods call Xanthus, but men 
Scamancer. Most persons who read this poet know not who 

‘ 


‘ , ’ . , . 
those Gods were that gave the name of Xanthus to this river: and, 


therefore, here we are to understand that those Gods of whom 
Homer speaks, then, were no other than the ‘Titans, that were with 
Jupites ‘A ‘aturn, and therefore they are by the scholiast fre. 
quently called Qe Tilnves, sou Titanes, Dii 'Titanes, the Titan God: 

and these divine appellati ms were given them on account of thei 
being esteemed the descendants of the Gods, that is, of Uraaus, 
Saturn, and Jupite re who, among the Gre clans, passe d for ereat 
Gods in ancient times, Gomer, who was the eldest, must certainly, 
as well as the rest, be the founder of a people; and who could they 
| but the G mevions. from whom, accordine to Josephus 

(lib. 1., lib. 7), the Celtee or Gauls were descended. And if Gomer 
be the true stock of the Gauls, as I have already made out by so 
many proofs and authorities, they must needs have a language 
quite different from other p¢ ople, and that was the Celtic tongue. 
But, to carry this matter no farther, which indeed appertained to 
no other than the Euro pean provinces towards the west, it was at 


first the language of the Gomeriaus in Asia, then of the Sace, 


} 
} 
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afterwards of the Titans, and also of the Cimbri or Cimmerians;: 
after all which, that is, in a series of many ages, it became at last 
the language of the Celte, who were better known by the name of 
Gauls. But let us not rest here, for we ought to neglect nothing 
for the confirming a truth which may be contested, because it has 
continued hitherto concealed and unknown. It is certain, from 
what has been offered, that the Celtee, who extended themselves 
to the utmost boundaries of the west, that is, into Gaul* 
were the descendants of those who anciently bore the name of 
Titans. Callimachus, who flourished in Egypt 250 years before 
our Saviour’s time, was so satisfied with it, that he took delight to 
recount it, because it seemed to tend tothe honor of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, his hero, who played them a very ill trick. I will 
insert the whole paragraph here (observes Mr. E. Evans), because 
itis curious, and as it relates likewise to the British history; for 
Beli and Brane were Britons, and are the persons here meant by 
the poet to have come from the farthest borders of the west, which 
are Great Britain and Ireland. Kas vumcle Cuvog reg eAcucilas appsy 
atbrog volalov,&c. Here Celtee,Kerlas, Were, according to that author, 
Odsyoves Tinves, Titanum Posteri, or rather Titanum sera Posteritas, 
the descendants of the Titans, and if I may say, their last and 
remote posterity; if these Celtce came from the blood of the Titans, 
itis not to be doubted but they preserved their language, as being 
that of their fathers and ancestors, and what I have said before is 
a clear proof of it; but 1 have shewn, in treating of these princes 
who ruled over the Titans, that they were contemporaries of 
Abraham, and even of his father Terah. 

The Celtew were, therefore, ancieutly seated on both the extre- 
mities of Europe, towards the east and west; besides, we have 
historians and geographers who fixed the dwellings of the Celte 
from the Danube to the Alps, and in all the west and north, wherein 
it may be said they were not mistaken, It was upgn these topics 
and authorities that the most ancient Greeks comprehended two- 
thirds of Europe under the names of Celte or Celto-Scythe. 
Veteres Greecorum Scriptores (says Strabo) universas Gentes Sep- 
tentrionales, Exvbas xas KeXlo-Lxvbas exadovy, (Strabo, lib. x.) This 
learned man had already said, in his first book, that those ancient 
Greeks gave also the name of Celte and Iberi,and Celto-Scythians, 
to those people who lived towards the western parts of Europe. 
His words are, “ Celtee et lberi, aut mixto nomine Celtiberi ac 
Celto-Scythee appellati sunt.” We ought to be satisfied, from 
those ancient Greek authorities, that the provinces of Europe, as 
well towards the west as the north, were full of Celtw, which gave 
Ephorus, who lived a little before the reign of Alexander the Great, 
occasion to say, that Celtica was of a prodigious extent: Kphorus 
lgenti magnitudine dicit esse Tv KeAlmny, Celucam. 


* The author might have added, into Great Britain and Ireland. 
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The ancient Grecians, we see, understood very well that the 
Celte in ancient times had possessed a great portion of Europe, 
and they plainly enough own it. But it is strange that they did 
not know that the same Celtee, under the name of Titans, conti- 
nued about three hundred years masters of the Lesser Asia, Thrace, 
and Greece, without exception, which I have so well proved when 
I treated of Uranus, Saturn, and Jupiter, that it cannot be over- 
thrown. On the other hand, the Latins could not be ignorant 
that one-third of Italy had for several ages been in the possession 
of the Cimbrians, who were a Gaulish or Celtic* people; the same 
thing may be said with respect to the Sabines, Osci or Opici, the 
Volcians, and Brutians, all of whom (and they were very ancient) 
were descended from the Celtee; and indeed I cannot but wonder 
that the Romans either did not know, or else perhaps dissembled 
it; and the Greeks did the same with respect to the Titans ; for the 
ancient fragments, which we have still in our hands, both of the 
one and the other nation, would induce us to think they were not 
altogether ignorant of this truth. 


But here comes another remark of much greater importance, it 
relates to the Lolic tongue,and plainly makes out that it has borrowed 
an infinity of words from the Celtic or Gaulish language ; and to 
the end that it may not be thought that I would either impose upon 
the world, or speak at random, I will produce several expressions of 
the ancient Holic language, which could come from no other than 
the Celte, even when they went by the name of Titans, and were 
masters of all Greece. I might in this place set down all the 
numerals, from one to ten or rather twenty, from twenty to a hun- 
dred, and so on to a thousand: the two languages agree so well 
in this that there is no room to contest it. ‘These numbers we 
may perhaps produce in another place, that the reader may the 
better judge of them; however, by the way, let me ask from 
whence the Molians made the word wéloges, quatuor, for reddages, 
but from the Celtic, petar, pedwar, four? from whence their wy, 
quingue (for the vulgar wee), but from the pemp or pump of the 
Celtswe, which signifies five ? Again, does not Aa, decem, ten, 
come from the dec or deg of the Celte or Gauls ; and these also 
say deudec, to signify twelve, from which comes the duodsxe of the 
Grecians. So much of numbers. 

We shall now take notice of several other words in the ancient 
Holic, in order to shew the similarity there is between them 
and those of the Celtic tongue. We read in ancient authors 
that the Holians said Mas, mensis, a month, for May; and _ that 
also they had from the Mis of the Celte. They also said Toss, 
vinum, wine, gwin, for owes; because the Celtm used the word 
Goin, gwin; and from thence, by the way, Baragoin, in that 
language, properly signifies a man that speaks ill, because he does 


* The terms Celts and Gauls, according to the Editor of the Cambro- 
Briton, were not synonimous. See that work, vol. ii. p. 155, 127. 
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but begin to speak, and asking for bread and wine, which are the 
chief necessaries of life, for the word Gwin signifies wine among the 
Gauls, and so did bara, bread; and hence came the Greek word 
Boga, in Latin cibus, esca, for food in general, 


The /olians used Aovves, collis, for Bovvos, and that from the 
Dun, or Din, of the Celtse, which signifies a hill or eminence.* 
Avs was used by the olians for svvoc, guyos, yugum, a yoke, 
because a yoke is a thing that is carried; and the same comes 
from the Celtic dwyn, to carry. 


The Jolians said wogxos, instead of Ys, for a hog, from the Celtic 
Porcht; and wvlsos, instead of Qgsae, a well, from the Celtic word 
Pydew, which signifies a pit. 


Let us proceed a little further for the better illustration of what 
[have advanced. The /Zolians said Bevy, for mamma, a woman’s 
breast, which the Celtee anciently and still call Bron ; and, when 
infants want to suck, they say, ‘* mam bron,” being as much as in 
the ancient Latin, ‘‘ mamma da mammam,” i.e, mother give me 
the breast; for the »amma of the ancient Latins came from 
mam, mother, among the Celte, and from mam came also the 
mamma of the Latins. Again the Tata of the ancient Latins, as 
also of the Greeks, signified father, because the Celtic or Gaulish 
word; Yad, from which children made fata, implied the same 
thing, viz. a father. The like may be said of Papa, which also 
signifies father, in Celtic, but this only by the way. 

Let us now return to the ancient Greek. ‘The /Zolians made 
use of the word Kaggov, carrus or currus, because carr among the 
Celtee was a carriage, cart, or wheeled vehicle. The A®olians also 
said Agus, quercus, an oak; and derw, in Celtic, means the same 
thing; and from thence came the word Druid derwydd, the term 
made use of by the Gauls to denote that order of men} supposed 
to have been so called from their being accustomed to divining by 
oaks, The JEolians said xavaCss, and the Celte, canub, hemp. 
They also used @aAdog, for alius, from the word all (ar-all) of the 
Celte, which signified another ; x9g0s, chorus, a choir or company, 
from the Celtic cor ; xavacs, caulis, coleworts, from the Celtic caw ; 
xeavov, cranium, a head or skull, from the caran of the Celte. 
They also used neces, insula, an island, and the Celta said iis or 
ynys. The ancient Grecians said 2¢vs, furnus, and the Celtwz 


ffwrn, an oven: Poeos, was their word for Forum, and the Celt 


said #fair, or market. The /Eolian word Te? came from the 
Celtic gup, a vulture. They also said LuvCarw, quisquilia, from 


Hence the modern words, dwynan, tywynan, towyn, sandhills, oe 
appellatives in Wales; as Towyn Merioneth, Towyn ‘Tremadoc, ss 
’ re - > 
Penbre, lowyn Aberteifi, &e. 
t At present Porchell is the expression made use of. , 
} Hence probably Cerrig y Druidion, the Druid Stones, a place so called, 
in Denbighshire. 
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the Celtic, ysgubell or ysqubion, sweepings or ordures. The ancient 
word @gavs, rumor, clamour, they had from the Celtic, frwsé, which 
signifies noise; and amma, vinculun, they had from the Celtic, 
amar [am-acrwy], a band. They had also faxn, from the 
Celtic, bac, a boat, to pass the water. I could easily produce a 
great many other words, to show, and that plainly enough, that 
the Greek tongue, especially the Aolic dialect, borrowed a great 
deal from the Celtic or ancient Gaulish language, which still sur- 
vives in Bretagne, in fiance. And if those already produced be 
not sufficient, I shall elsewhere swell the number to seven or 
eight hundred, which will place the matter beyond all manner of 
reasonable doubt. 


Note. ~~ dwr, dwvr, water; and »Asos, haul, the sun, may be added to 


the foregoing list. 


A SHORT VIEW OF THE STATE OF BRITAIN, FROM THE TIME OF MANIMUS THI 
TYRANT, SO ¢ ALLED,* rO THE RETREAT OF THE LOEGRIAN BRITAINS TO 
rHEIR COUNTRYMEN IN WALES AND BASSE BRETAGNE; AND THE FINAI 
CONQUEST OF LOEGRLA (NOW ENGLAND) BY THE SAXONS, WHICH TAKES UP 
rir SPACE OF 300 YEARS, THE MOST OBSCURE AND DARK PERIOD OF OUR 
BRITISH HISTORY. 


Maximus, called the Tyrant, ruled in Britain from the year 
383 to 388; our British writers call him Macsen Wledig,+ and they 
assert, that he was a Briton, and that he was married to Elen 
Luyddawg,} daughter of Eudaf, or Idave, king of Britain ;§ but 


- *+ 


others, without any just cause, reason, or foundation, deny that he 
was born in this island; and, at the same time, cannot tell of 
what country he was a native. Gildas, the querulous historian, 
charges him (amongst the other British kings whom he calumu- 
ates,) with havin destroyed two emperors (his masters), and these 
were Gratian and Valentinian, a.p. 383. He carried a vast army 
over to Gaul, which never returned, but settled in Armorica; 
where they obtained lands from the emperor, Armorica was the 
name of all the sea-coast from the Rhine to the extremity of the 
country, now called Basse Bretagne; Arnhorica, in the ‘Gaulish 
and British tongues, signifying on the upper sea Ar y mor ucha, 
so that the word ought to have been originally written Aremorica; 

* Tyrannus, translated Tyrant in ancient times, signified no more than 
prince, ruler, or governor. , 

t «. e. Maximus the Sove reign. 

{ a. e. Helen the bellicose, or Helen attended by a warlike host. 


§ There were two of this: 1. Eudave, or Octavius, son of Carndoz aj 
Bran, chiet of Erging and Euas, who lived about the close of the first 
century : 2. Eudav, prince of the Cornish Britons, from about a.p. 330 to 
370, who seems to be the personage here alluded to. 
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let antiquaries inquire whether it is so, or whether there are not 
eood grounds for this etymology. The prince or general of these 
Britons was Cynan (Conan) Meriadoc. ‘This army, which may be 
called a colony, being only conducted from one Roman province 
to another (both Britain and Gaul being under the same Roman 
ower, which was then on the decline), these people had a right to 
establish themselves wherever their emperor thought proper; and, 
wishing to remain amongst their friends, the Gauls, they took 
yossession of that part of the country now known by the name 
of Little Britain, in France, but called by them Cornouailles. 
Onrancient British book, called the Triades, mentions this British 
army* under the title of Uno dri Arianllu Ynys Prydain;+ and 
asserts further, that they went to Llydaw{ under Macsen and 
Elen Luyddawg, being in number 21,000 men, and that they never 
returned; Llydaw, or Lledaw, is the British word for Basse 
Bretagne; but the particular extent of the ancient Letavia is not 
very well ascertained. The settlement of these insular Britons in 
Armorica was the means of establishing a commercial intercourse 
and a friendly communication between them and the Loegrian 
Britains ; and especially between them and their near neighbours, 
the inhabitants of Cornwall, which was a small principality under 
the Loegrian crown; and they even called their country in 
Armorica, Cornouailles, as was before mentioned ; and there isa 
striking affinity between the two languages even to this day, but 
they differ considerably from the Welsh or British, and much more 
from the Irish and Erse. 


Phese Bretons (as we shall hereafter call them), being an inde- 


pendent colony, preserved themselves, by their valour, a distinct 
kingdom for a considerable time; for we find Anthemius, the 
Roman, desiring their assistance against the Saxons and Visigoths, 
on the Loire, whither they brought 12,000 men to his assistance 
by sea, the Visigoths h wing stopp d their Way land; but the 
enemy, having contrived to compel them to engage before they had 
joined the Romans, they were defeated, and, with their general or 
prince, Riothine, were obliged (for that time) to retreat to the 
Burgundians, who were allies of the Romans. As the Roman 
empire declined, the fate of these Bretons followed it; for, soon 
after this battle, the Fr inks, a German nation, who inhabited the 
banks of the Rhine, made themselves masters of all Gaul. The 
Bretons, like the other provincials, revolted from the Romans, and 
setup for themselves. Gaul was then possessed by the Romans 
and their provincial subjects, the Bretons and Burgundians, and 
also by the Goths and Franks, who had taken advantage of the 
Weakness of the Roman empire, and had erected a kingdom of 
their own. Arcadius, the Roman emperor, reigned in the East, 


* . . ‘ ° ~ 

See Cambro-Briton, vol. i., p- 87. 
t i. ¢. (ne of the thre e merecenarv armies of the Isle ot Pritam. 
} Liedaw—Letavia 
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and Honorious in the West; when the northern nations poured 
in upon all the provinces, under the different names of Alains, 
Vandals, Gepides, Huns, Goths, Burgundians, Saxons, Angles, 
Franks, Herules, Lombards, Jutes, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, &c. 


The Franks, under Pharamond, their first king, possessed the 
country between the Elbe and the Rhine, a.p. 437; and, under the 
command of Clodion, or Claudian, their second king, entered 
Gaul, a.p. 455, and obtained possession of Cambray and Tournay, 
Meroveer, or Merovius, his successor, beat the Germans and the 
Belgee ; and his son, Childenic the First, made himself master of 
Paris, Orleans, and Angers, and routed the Saxons, who then, 
a.p, 479, fought under the Roman ensigns, on the Loire. After 
Childeric had defeated the Saxons, they joined their forces and 
subdued the Alains, to whom the Patrician /tius had given up 
Armorica, in order to punish the revolted inhabitants. This was 
the /Etius, mentioned by Gildas and Bede, who refused the insular 
provincial Britons the succours they wanted against the Scots and 
Picts, the old enemies of the Roman empire ; for, being himself 
ereatly harassed by the Goths, Franks, &c. he could hardly main- 
tain his ground in Gaul, independent of assisting the provincial 
Britons. Clovis, the son of Childeric, fought the Romans near 
Soissons, defeated them, and took their general or king, Siegrus, 
prisoner, and privately murdered him, a.n,. 486; and afterwards 
claimed a right of conquest to all the provinces of Gaul, which 
were under the authority of the Roman empire. The Bretons of 
Armorica entered into an alliance with Clovis, and helped to 
establish his conquests. Clovis compelled the king of the Bur- 
gundians to become his vassal; the king of the Thuringians en- 
tered into an alliance with him; and he killed the king of the 
Allemands in a battle near Zulpick. Clovis’s reign was a con- 
tinual scene of war, and lasted thirty years. After the battle with 
the Allemands, he passed the Rhine, and brought the Germans, as 
far as the Rhetian Alps, into subjection, a nation whom the 
Romans could never conquer; but these people had at this time 
weakened themselves by seeking foreign conquests. The Visigoths, 
in Gaul, still remained to be subdued; Alaric was their king: the 
Ostrogoths, who had obtained possession of all Italy, had 
Theodoric, his father-in-law, for their king. These joined their 
forces against Clovis, who rapidly passed the Loire, eave them 
battle, and thus became possessed of the two Aquitains. This 
was an age of havoc and desolation over all Europe. The inha- 
bitants of Britain were particularly in great distress, the Romans 
had taken away all their able-bodied young men as soldiers, and 
deserted them, and left them, without the means of defence, 
exposed to the incursions of their relentless enemies ; and thus 
the island, deprived of its warriors, became an easy conquest to 
the first invaders. Thus, about the year 447, when the Franks 
and some of the Northern tribes took possession of Gaul, the 
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Saxons obtained a footing in the Isle of Britain: and a long con- 
tinuance of war at last brought on a famine, which was soon after 
followed by a pestilence, and such a one as seemed to threaten to 
depopulate the whole island: the cold northern climates escaped it 
best, as may reasonably be supposed; and the consequence was, 
that the warlike tribes of these regions spread their conquests 
southerly, where the pestilence had left but few inhabitants to 


oppose them. 


The Scots of Ireland, and the Picts of Albania, or North 
Britain, whose situation protected them from the Roman vassal- 
age, became too powerful for the Loegrian Provincial Britons, 
who, on account of the island having been made the seat of empire, 
were enervated by the luxuries of the Romans, and the country 
drained of its youth to supply the continual wars carried on by 
their conquerors, and these foreigners had left them a mixed and 
degenerate race, corrupted by all their follies, vices, and dissipa- 
tions, without any emulation of national honour, to rouse and 
stimulate them to great actions. They could call themselves, pro- 
perly, neither Britons nor Romans; and the greatest oppressor 
was considered the greatest man; and he who could copy best 
after their old masters, the Romans, was principally caressed, 
admired, and imitated. In this situation of affairs Gwrtheyrn 
Gwrtheneu, or Vortigern, a general, under the influence of the 
Roman party, arose; he was earl of Euas and Erging, Jarll Euas ac 
Erging, countries bordering on the Wye, in South Wales; and 
took possession of the Loegrian crown by treachery, to which 
Cambria, Albania, and Cornwal, had formerly been tributaries. 
The Picts and Scots, who inhabited some parts of Albania, now 
Scotland, despising his authority, made inroads upon his domi- 
nions. It happened that some German sea-rovers, in three ships, 
were driven upon the coast of Kent, who offered Vortigern their 
services to chastise the Picts and Scots, of which he accepted, and 
these people returned home and brought over with them a great 
number of Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and other Northern tribes, 
who inhabited the countries bordering on the Baltic. These 
strangers, attacking the Scots and Picts upon the sea-coasts, 
while Vortigern, Gwrtheyrn, surprised them by land; and, with 
the assistance of the Caledonian and Strathlwyd Britons, they 
were entirely defeated, and driven to the extreme parts of the 
north; for which service the king gave the Saxons the Isle of Thanet, 
in Kent. The Saxons seem to have been the most powerful party 
of them; and their chiefs or admirals were two brothers, namely, 
Hengist and Horsa: their language was the Teutonic, or German, 
then spoken by all these different nations, though it was afterwards 
called the Saxon; their religion was Paganism ; and they had not 
the use of letters, They were, from their infancy, inured to war 
and hardships ; and, by being allowed a multiplicity of wives, they 
increased so fast, that they were obliged, by the law of the country, 
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to send out colonies, which swarmed all over Europe. These war- 
like piratical nations, having tasted of the sweets of the Island ot 
Britain, and having observed the dissentions among the natives, 
and finding there was another competitor for the crown, namely, 
Emrys Wledig, Aurelius Ambrosius, who had been under the 
necessity of seeking an asylum among his friends in Armorica, 
and who pretended to be of Roman extraction, was expected over 
soon to try his right to the crown, in opposition to the reigning 
prince. Upon learning these particulars, the Saxons took an oppor- 
tunity of quarrelling with their employers, and demanded more 
land and better wages; but, as the Britons supposed they would 
have no further need of their services, they resisted these demands, 
These foreigners, however, sent over for more succour to the con- 
tinent, in order to take by force what was denied them by fair 
means; and the Britons, being apprehensive that Vortigern was 
favorably inclined towards them, he having espoused Rhonwen, 
the daughter, or, according to others, the niece of Hengist, 
they set up Gwrthevir, Vortimerus, in his room.  Gwrthevir 
fought several battles with these new-comers, but was at last 
poisoned, as it is generally supposed, by the artifices of his father’s 
Saxon wife. Upon Gwrthevir’s, Vortimer’s, death, Gwrtheyrn, 
Vortigern, had interest enough to be again reinstated king of the 
Roman party. But whether he feared the power of the friends of 
his competitor, Emrys Wledig, Ambrosius, in and about London, 
or whether he was apprehensive of an invasion on the Loegrian 
coast, he chose to secure himself within the castle of Gwrtheyrnion, 
Gwrthyrynion, in Cambria; in which country there was, at that 
time, a person, of great skill and knowledge in arts and sciences, 
called Myrddin Emrys, Merlinus Ambrosius, his skill in natural 
philosophy, mathematics, mechanics, and poetry, obtained for him, 
among the vulgar, the name of a prophet. His mother was a nun, 
daughter to the king of Dyved, Dimetia, who became pregnant 
in a nunnery, and, in order to save her reputation and her life, she 
gave itout, that some angel or spirit had lain with her in her sleep. 
Her character for sanctity, and the circumstance of her being of 
— blood, assisted in propagating this story, so that it was geue- 
rally believed. But the writers of that and the following ages 
knew better things, for, by them, he (Merlin) was frequently called 
** Anop y Lleian,” i. e. the nun’s mischauce. 

Dr. Davies, in his dictionary, mistook this for a proper name : 
see his Catalogue of Writers, at the end of that publication, where 
he calls him “ An ap y Lleian,” i.e. AN the son of the nun. One 
of the poets tells us plainly, that his father was concealed 


“Tad y Mab nid adnabu 
(Anap ei Vam) neb pwy vu.” 


| To be continued, | 








YMDIDANION VY MAM. 
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tiwn! vy Mam, pa edn yw? 


O Hedyd yw, 


Vy Mab, eheda vry i’r entrych draw, 
Pob bore gyda’r wawr, tan voli Duw 
Yu velus iawn; ac yn ei ol ni Daw 
I’r Daear mwy, hyd nes gorpheno ei gan ; 
Gan Ddysgu dyn mai ei Syledswyd yw 
Pob bore, ar ol ymolchi yn lan, 
Gwir wneuthur cofa am daioni Duw. 


© vy Mab, tebyga di yr Hedy®d ar ei daith, 
¥n wresawg byD mewn gwedi cyn dexreu dim o’th waith. 


ll. 


Ifwn! vy Man, pa edn yw? 


Colomen vach, 


Vy Mab, yn trydaru wrthi ei hun, 
Un vod a’th nain, neu ti, pryd nad wyt tax ; 
Colomen hof! mor hard ei Iliw a’i llun! 
Mor fydlawn id ei xymhar hevyd yw ! 

Vy Mab, na thavla gareg at ei phen ; 
Mae mor, Diniwaid! O gad idi vyw, 
Na xlwyva hi, godDeva hyn o sen. 


O vy Mab, tebyga di y wir golomen hon, 


© hyd mewn diniweidrwyd a thawel vyd dy vron 


R hyd yrain, 


III. 


Ilwn! vy Mam, pa edn yw ? 


O Alarx gwyn, 


Vy Mab, o don i don yn noviaw’n hard, 

Nes cyrhaed tawel Dwr, o tan y bryn, 

Lle cin ei varwnad uwx no’r mwynao vard 

A llais melusax noc erioed o’r blaen ; 

Ac yna gorwe®d ar ei wely llaith 

I varw, ac ei esgyll gwyn ar daen ; 

Mal hyn yr Alarx a dervyna ei daith. 
O vy Mab! tebyga di yr Alarx. 
Mwy nevawl boed dy eiriau wrth nesu at y bed. 


Yr unwed 
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TRANSLATION. 








I. 






Mother, what bird is this? 
A Lark, my son, 
That heavenwards, in the dawn, begins her strain, 
Nor, till her morning orisons be done, 
Doth she revisit this sad earth again. 
And thus she teaches man, that ne’er should he 
Rise to his daily task of toil and care, 
Till, with uplifted hands and bended knee, 
He pours to God thereverential prayer. 
Then imitate the Lark, my son, through all thy future days, 
In lifting to thy God, each morn, the voice of prayer and praise. 










































Il. 





Mother, what bird is this ? 
A Dove, my son, 

That, like thyself, when sickness dims thy blue 

Eye, murmurs forth a low and plaintive tone. 

Beautiful dove! how fair in form and hue! 

And oh! her mate she loves how faithfully ! 

Let not a stone, by thee, my son, be sent 

Against her gentle head, nor ever try 

To harm a thing so soft, so innocent. 
But, like the Dove's, let all thy life be pure as it is now, 
And peace shall dwell within thy soul, and beam upon thy brow 


IiI. 


Mother, what bird is this ? 
A snow-white Swan, 
That sails in beauty o’er the heaving surge 
To that blest waveless haven winds ne’er fan, 
Where she may chant her last and sweetest dirge— 
Oh sweeter far than highest Minstrel’s tongue ! 
Thus she, reclining on her liquid bed, 
Pours out her soul in music and in song ; 
Her gleaming wings in ecstacy outspread. 
Oh! like the Swan’s, my gentle boy, such be thy couch of death, 
May heavenly song be borne upon thy last-expiring breath. 
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WANDERINGS IN WALES. 
NO. II. 


Towyn— Ynysmaengwyn— The Ghost of Pont Vathew. 


«©. . . . And well I know those mountain wilds, 
And ev'ry bosom’d vale and valley stream 
Are dear to memory.” Southey’s Joan of Are. 


Variety is the charm of human existence. Toa mind loaded with 
satiety, and, perhaps, stung with misfortune, a long abiding 
in one place, is by no means agreeable. Mountains look less, 
rivers are not so refreshing; and the still and silvery lake, which 
at first sends such reviving energy to the wearied spirit, degene- 
rates into a tame and placid pool; even the very woods, with their 
broad green glades, fail to communicate their customary sensa- 
tions of secluded consolation. And so we left Tal-y-llyn, on our 
way to Towyn Merionydd, eight miles distant, and celebrated no 
less for the sanative powers of its miraculous wells, than—and we 
record it with due reverence—the simplicity of its inhabitants, 
A bright summer sun, an unclouded sky, with scarcely breeze 
enough to ruffle the dark waters of the lake, were no very encou- 
raging indications of sport: nevertheless, we resolved to ¥ our 
fortune in some of the deep dark-sheltered pools, which we knew 
we should find in the river of Maes-y-pandy. 


A stroll of nearly two miles brought us to a spot well calculated, 
from every outward and visible sign, to afford us some diversion. 
Here the river, after brawling over and battling with every stone 
implanted in its uneven bed, came tumbling over a rock, with a 
deep, dark, and shady basin, bounded on the side where we stood 
by a slightly elevated bank of green moss, and on the other by a 
higher bank, on which some large sycamores had once grown, 
their roots now only remaining, and projecting over the stream, so 
as effectually to shade off the sunbeams from its waters. A 
slight descent from one path brought us at once to the mossy 
margin of the stream; and, before we could properly arrange our 
tackle, we were tantalised by some grand and most tempting 
rises. Now, then, began the work of delusion and of death; and 
our angling readers will sympathise with us, as we watched our 
flies dancing lightly o’er the ripples of the pool. They will, also, 
readily picture to themselves our ecstacy, when we saw a fine 
yellow-bellied, dark-finned, hog-backed trout, just thrust his 
Epicurean nose out of the water, and suck in our fly, with as much 
gusto as a gourmand would swallow a transparent piece of green 
fat. Then comes the run, and away he goes up the river—for he 
is a three-pounder—swift as the wind: tll, after a quarter of an 
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hour’s idle play, heis securely landed on the green bank of the river: 
and, after a convulsive flop or two, he is safely consigned to our fish- 
ing-basket, to provide a most inviting grill for our petit soupé. 
Afier spending a profitable half hour in this sweet spot, we 
wended on our way along the green margin of the river. Our course 
lay at first between two ridges of hills, on which were displayed 
some spirited attempts at cultivation ; and which, although they 
confined the prospect, imparted notwithstanding a feeling of 
lowly grandeur to the scene. Soon, however, did these rocky 
barriers expand, and, receding as we advanced, finally disappeared 
in an extensive moorland waste, where grandeur, silence, and 
desolation, reigned triumphant. We know of no district in this 
part of Wales, nor indeed of any other, where there is a bolder 
display of mountain scenery. High above all, the pyramidal 
Craig Aderyn*, or the Bird's Rock, lifted its dark pinnacle into 
the clear blue sky; whiie the round, billowy, and sterile mountains 
of Llwyn-di and Llwyn-gwril, present a more stupendous boundary 
to the prospect. This is, in truth,arude and rugged region, with few 
traces of cheerfulness and joy, and not many of cultivation and 
industry. Here are no corn-fields, no ‘‘dew-bespangled meads,” 
and no mountain rivulet, rippling between mossy banks and lulling 
the ear with the murmuring melody of its waters. Often, in my 
boyhood, have I traversed this sublime solitude, the deep stillness 
of which was only interrupted by the sound of my footsteps or the 
echo of my voice, by the hoarse croak of the rock-raven, or the 
shrill scream of the kite, as it wheeled in circling eddies far far 
above me : 
“ And scarce mine eye encounter’d living thing, 

Save, now and then, a goat loose wandering, 

Or a few cattle, looking up aslant, 

With sleepy eyes, and meek mouths ruminant.” 


But this scene of desolation and dreariness is not extensive. The 
moorland waste terminates in a ridge of hills, the north-western 
declivity of which leads to a broad and fertile valley, interspersed 
by the river Dysynwy, and comprising the rich broad lands of 
Peniarth and Ynysymaengwyn. ‘This, which may be called the 
Vale of Towyn, stretches away towards the north-west, where it 
is bounded by the Bay of Cardigan, and from which Towyn is 
situated rather more than a mile. Here we arrived soon after 
mid-day, and quartered ourselves at the Raven, the only respect- 
able cabaret in the place. 


Towyn, we have already intimated, is a secluded and poor place ; 
and, in saying so, we are guilty of no exaggeration. Situated at 
one of the extreme points of a country, possessing, in itself, but 


* This very curious and inaccessible rock derives its name from the 
immense multitude of birds, aquatic as well as terrestrial, which build and 
breed in its holes and ledges: their clamour is most discordant, especially 
towards evening, when they prepare to roost. 
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few resourses of wealth, it serves no other purpose than a mart to 
which a portion only of the produce of the neighbouring lands is 
brought for sale; and the absence of all busy traffic, added to its 
secluded situation, will probably preserve it for centuries in its 
present humble condition. Yet, poor as it is, it possesses a 
blessing, at least in the estimation of the natives, in a Wetct, 
which, like the Pool of Bethesda, cures, or is supposed to cure, 
the maladies of all who bathe in its waters. Here the athritic, 
the asthmatic, the rheumatic, the phthisical, the hipped, and the 
hurt, find a sure remedy for their diseases; and a journey to 
Towyn Well is equal in efficacy to a pilgrimage to the Holy City, 
in the romantic times of Pagan Chivalry. The number of persons, 
all, however, of the lower order, who resort to it is astonishing, 
While we were there one evening we saw three patients under- 
going ablution; in a field on one side were several more preparing 
to perform the same ceremony. That many persons have really 
derived benefit from bathing in Towyn Wel] is not improbable; as 
its water, being strongly impregnated with sulphur, may be found 
serviceable in many cases of chronic diseases; but the majority of 
those individuals who now resort to it are impelled to do so by a 
superstitious infatuation, for which it would be difficult to account 
on rational principles. Some of the most zealous devotees go so 
far as to drink the savory beverage, which must be rendered 
infinitely more efficacious after it has washed a score or two of 
invalids, and pursued its course through the sepulchres of the 
neighbouring churchyard. 


The only river near Towyn, worthy the notice of the angler, is 
the Dysynwy, which is an enlarged continuance of the waters that 
have their egress from Tal-y-llyn. This river, after rolling through 
as rude an assemblage of rugged mountains as is to be found in 
Wales, flows through the flat and fertile Vale of Towyn, passing, 
first by Peniarth, a seat belonging to the Wynne family, 
and then, by Ynysymaengwyn, the fine old mansion of the 
Corbet’s; and, finally, entering Cardigan Bay, about a mile or 
rather more eastward of Towyn. This is an excellent river for 
salmon, and it contains some remarkably dark and deep pools, 
more especially near Peniarth, where the river winds close by the 
house, which has been known to furnish fish to the amount of nearly 
two hundred pounds worth in the year. We would not, however, 
recommend to the angler whose time is precious, to spend more 
than two or three days at Towyn, as he will find quite as good, ifnot 
better, sport farther up among the mountains. We ourselves did 
not sojourn there more than three days; and should not have been 
tempted to have tarried so long, had it not been for the warm 
hospitality of two or three “ auld acquaintance,” whose kindly 


welcome made our visit very agreeable. 


_ Before we leave Towyn we must mention one or two of its 
lions. First, comes old Griffith Owen, the harper, whilome builer, 
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hour’s idle play, heis securely landed onthe green bank of the river; 
and, after a convulsive flop or two, he is safely consigned to our fish- 
ing-basket, to provide a most inviting grill for our pete¢ soupé. 
After spending a profitable half hour in this sweet spot, we 
wended on our way along the green margin of the river. Our course 
lay at first between two ridges of hills, on which were displayed 
some spirited attempts at cultivation ; and which, although they 
confined the prospect, imparted notwithstanding a feeling of 
lowly grandeur to the scene. Soon, however, did these rocky 
barriers expand, and, receding as we advanced, finally disappeared 
in an extensive moorland waste, where grandeur, silence, and 
desolation, reigned triumphant. We know of no district in this 
yart of Wales, nor indeed of any other, where there is a bolder 
display of mountain scenery. High above all, the pyramidal 
Craig Aderyn*, or the Bird's Rock, lifted its dark pinnacle into 
the clear blue sky; while the round, billowy, and sterile mountains 
of Lhwyn-di and Llwyn-gwril, present a more stupendous boundary 
to the prospect. This is, in truth, arude and rugged region, with few 
traces of cheerfulness and joy, and not many of cultivation and 
industry. Here are no corn-fields, no ‘‘dew-bespangled meads,” 
and no mountain rivulet, rippling between mossy banks and lulling 
the ear with the murmuring melody of its waters. Often, in my 
boyhood, have I traversed this sublime solitude, the deep stillness 
of which was only interrupted by the sound of my footsteps or the 
echo of my voice, by the hoarse croak of the rock-raven, or the 
shrill scream of the kite, as it wheeled in circling eddies far far 
above me: 
“ And scarce mine eye encounter’d living thing, 

Save, now and then, a goat loose wandering, 

Or a few cattle, looking up aslant, 

With sleepy eyes, and meek mouths ruminant.” 


But this scene of desolation and dreariness is not extensive. The 
moorland waste terminates in a ridge of hills, the north-western 
declivity of which leads to a broad and fertile valley, interspersed 
by the river Dysynwy, and comprising the rich broad lands of 
Peniarth and Ynysymaengwyn. ‘This, which may be called the 
Vale of Towyn, stretches away towards the north-west, where it 
is bounded by the Bay of Cardigan, and from which Towyn is 
situated rather more than a mile. Here we arrived soon after 
mid-day, and quartered ourselves at the Raven, the only respect- 
able cabaret in the place. 


Towyn, we have already intimated, is a secluded and poor place ; 
and, in saying so, we are guilty of no exaggeration. Situated at 
one of the extreme points of a country, possessing, in itself, but 


* This very curious and inaccessible rock derives its name from the 
immense multitude of birds, aquatic as well as terrestrial, which build and 
breed in its holes and ledges : their clamour is most discordant, especially 
towards evening, when they prepare to roost. 
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few resourses of wealth, it serves no other purpose than a mart to 
which a portion only of the produce of the neighbouring lands is 
brought for sale; and the absence of all busy traffic, added to its 
secluded situation, will probably preserve it for centuries in its 

resent humble condition. Yet, poor as it is, it possesses a 
blessing, at least in the estimation of the natives, in a WELL, 
which, like the Pool of Bethesda, cures, or is supposed to cure, 
the maladies of all who bathe in its waters. Here the athritic, 
the asthmatic, the rheumatic, the phthisical, the hipped, and the 
hurt, find a sure remedy for their diseases; and a journey to 
Towyn Well is equal in efficacy to a pilgrimage to the Holy City, 
in the romantic times of Pagan Chivalry. The number of persons, 
all, however, of the lower order, who resort to it is astonishing, 
While we were there one evening we saw three patients under- 
going ablution; in a field on one side were several more preparing 
to perform the same ceremony. That many persons have really 
derived benefit from bathing in Towyn Well is not improbable; as 
its water, being strongly impregnated with sulphur, may be found 
serviceable in many cases of chronic diseases; but the majority of 
those individuals who now resort to it are impelled to do so by a 
superstitious infatuation, for which it would be difficult to account 
on rational principles. Some of the most zealous devotees go so 
far as to drink the savory beverage, which must be rendered 
infinitely more efficacious after it has washed a score or two of 
invalids, and pursued its course through the sepulchres of the 
neighbouring churchyard. 


The only river near Towyn, worthy the notice of the angler, is 
the Dysynwy, which is an enlarged continuance of the waters that 
have their egress from Tal-y-llyn. This river, after rolling through 
as rude an assemblage of rugged mountains as is to be found in 
Wales, flows through the flat and fertile Vale of Towyn, passing, 
first by Peniarth, a seat belonging to the Wynne family, 
and then, by Ynysymaengwyn, the fine old mansion of the 
Corbet’s; and, finally, entering Cardigan Bay, about a mile or 
rather more eastward of Towyn. This is an excellent river for 
salmon, and it contains some remarkably dark and deep pools, 
more especially near Peniarth, where the river winds close by the 
house, which has been known to furnish fish to the amount of nearly 
two hundred pounds worth in the year. We would not, however, 
recommend to the angler whose time is precious, to spend more 
than two or three days at Towyn, as he will find quite as good, ifnot 
better, sport farther up among the mountains. We ourselves did 
not sojourn there more than three days; and should not have been 
tempted to have tarried so long, had it not been for the warm 
hospitality of two or three “ auld acquaintance,” whose kindly 
welcome made our visit very agreeable. 


_ Before we leave Towyn we must mention one or two of its 
lions, First, comes old Griffith Owen, the harper, whilome builer, 
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at Ynysymaengwyn, afterwards landlord of the Raven, and now an 
invalided infirm old man. In his younger days Griffith Owen 
was, undoubtedly, one of the best harpers in the principality. To 
a good knowledge of music, he added so much taste and delicacy 
of touch, that it was one of the greatest treats possible to hear 
him play. He was a great favorite at Ynys, and, on all grand 
occasions, repaired thither with his harp, and played during dinner 
for the entertainment of his patron’s guests. 


And here let me say a passing word or two respecting this same 
patron, the late Edward Corbet, esq. of Ynysymacngwyn. Of 
all eccentric, odd, inconsistent, and heterogeneous mortals, 
Mr. Corbet was the most extraordinary. To a mind well cul- 
tivated by education, were added a quickness of intellect, anda 
love of satire, so keen and powerful as to render the possessor at 
once the object of envy and of fear to his less enlightened neigh- 
bours. Lawyers, and all connected with the law, Mr. Corbet 
could not abide, neither had he much veneration for the members 
of the clerical profession. Yet was he often courteous and hos- 
pitable to persons of all denominations, whom chance or business 
brought to Ynysymaengwyn. [le was a cynic and a wit; aman 
of the world ; and, when he pleased, a very polished gentleman, 
He was, by turns, petulant and affable; entertaining every one 
with the flashes of his wit, and the bitter, but often just, severity of 
his satire. He was always charitable, but not always considerate 
in his bounty ; and, while early habits of imprudence had marked 
his character with a stain that time could never wholly obliterate, 
his manners and mental qualifications were such as might well 
adorn the highest noble of the land. Proud, Mr.Corbet never was, 
although he possessed a domain that produced him several thou- 
sands per annum, and was, in the district where he resided, the 
sole and absolute ruler, One example of his charity will be exhi- 
bited by the following fact: When he came into possession of 
this fine property, he determined to study medicine, with a view 
to benefit his numerous tenantry. To this end, he placed 
himself under the wuition of a celebrated physician, in London, 
from whom he acquired a sufficient knowledge of the practice of 
physic to enable him to render very essential benefit to the poor 
pone on his estate. When I last saw him at Ynysymaengwy?, 
ie took much pride in descanting upon the great good he had done 
by indulging this propensity; for, knowing that I had been edu- 
cated to the medical profession, he gave me credit, I suppose, for 
duly appreciating his proficiency in the art of healing. He had 
fitted up a small apartment in the house as a dispensary, and a 
very abundant supply of useful medicines it contained. This fancy 
was really of great utility to the inhabitants of a district which 
is distant at least twelve miles from the residence of any respectable 
practitioner; and Mr, Corbet told me that he had recently con 
ducted several families through the measles, attending them daily, 
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and prescribing for them with all the gravity, and certainly with 
all the sincerity, of the most erudite physician. 


Mr. Corbet died about seven or eight years ago, in London, and 
was buried, with some pomp, at Towyn, after ‘‘ lying in state” at 
Dolgelly, en route. His memory will loag be remembered in 
Merionethshire, and with very different feelings. 


“ Some good he did, some harm, so hope all 's even, 
And that his soul, through mercy, ’s gone to heaven.” 


We left Towyn in the afternoon, intending to walk as far as 
Bryn Mawr, the beautiful residence of Mr. Morgan. A young 
man from Dolgelly went with us part of the way, and told us, as 
we walked along, the following tale of 


THE GHOST OF PONT VATHEW. 


“T had been spending a few days in the neighbourhood of the 
little town of Towyn, which we have just let, and had set off on 
my return to Dolgelly, about seven o'clock in the evening. It was 
in the autumn, and the day had been beautifully fine, and even 
suliry, but the sun had finally set amidst a golden canopy of glow- 
ing clouds, which an experienced shepherd would have said fore- 
boded a tempest. But a kind mother expected me at Dolgelly 
that evening, and these portentous signs had no influence to retard 
my departure. I rode on, therefore, slowly and silently among 
the quiet hills, and thought only of reaching my journey’s end 
before nightfall. Of all the districts in the wild but beautiful 
county of Merioneth, undoubtedly that which I was then tra- 
versing, and which we are now traversing, is the wildest. It may 
be justly called the highlands of Merionethshire ; and the peasants 
have bestowed upon this desolate tract the name of Fordd Ddu, or 
the Black Road. Being entirely out of the usual route of English 
travellers, its inhabitants have retained their language and their 
customs almost in their pristine purity; and the rugged hills which 
enclose them have hitherto presented an impenetrable barrier to 
the innovating effects of civilization. My path lay through a 
tract as desolate as it was rugged and romantic: a deep wood 
bounded this path on the left, and you may see it stretching out 
yonder, while a long and dreary ridge of heather-covered hills 
shut out the prospect in an opposite direction; before me were 
the wooded mountains of Peniarth and Celynin, and behind me 
were Towyn and the sea. 


“Thad not ridden more than two miles before the wind arose, 
at first sighing plaintively amongst the foliage of the trees, and 
afterwards rocking them to the very roots with violent and fitful 
gusts. The sky, too, was overcast with black clouds, and I had 
thevery comfortable prospect of being overtaken by one of those 
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sudden and tremendous storms which sometimes agitate our 
mountainous districts. 
* Loneliness 
Hung o’er the hills and vallies like a shroud, 
And all was still; sombre the forests lay, 
A mass of pitchy darkness, in the scowl 
Of that dark sky, a solitude of death!” 


‘| had already arrived opposite Craig Aderyn, or the Bird's 
Rock, when a few drops of rain fell, and my horse, startled at the 
discordant screaming of the birds, began to plunge in a way not 
very agreeable to his rider. I had, indeed, no small difficulty in 
guiding the terrified animal through this desolate defile ; for the 
birds on Craig Aderyn were so clamorous, as if in deprecation of 
the coming tempest, that my spirited horse became almost unma- 
nageable. I succeeded, however, in gaining the extremity of the 
pass, and, wrapping my riding cloak around me, rode on as briskly 
as the rocky road would permit; but I could not escape the 
tempest, ‘The thunder soon began to rumble at a distance, each 
clap becoming louder and louder, and being preceded by a more 
vivid flash of lightning. ‘The rain, too, fell in such torrents, that 
1 determined, if possible, to reach the rude village of Pont Vathew, 
which was about a mile distant, rather than pursue the road to 
Dolgelly. My sagacious companion seemed to have discovered 
my design; for I had scarcely conceived it, before he set off ata 
round trot, and, in afew minutes, brought me safely to the door of 
the humble pothouse of the hamlet. Pont Vathew, or Matthew’s 
Bridge, as you will presently see, is merely an assemblage of some 
half-dozen huts, near a rapid river, about four miles from Towyn; 
and can boast of no place of public entertainment, except the 
miserable house before which my horse had stopped. But this 
house, humble as it was, was quite sufficient to shelter me from 
the storm; and, giving my horse in charge to “ mine host,” | 
entered it, 


‘The principal apartment in a Welsh pothouse is, like that 
of mast others, the kitchen, and into the kitchen of the Blue Lion, 
at Pont Vathew, | proceeded, and found there several persons; 
some, like myself, seeking shelter from the storm; others pre- 
vented from quitting their carousals by the fury of the raging 
tempest. Iwas known to most of them, three or four, indeed, 
were tenants of my mother; so that, upon my entrance, I was 
respectfully greeted, and the seat of honour was immediately ceded 
tome. Thus I soon found myself in the large settle by the fire, 
with a jug of excellent ale on a small round table before me. There 
is a sort of freemasonry amongst the guests in an inn kitchen, 
which is admirably conducive to conviviality and good humor; 
and this is more particularly the case on a stormy night, when the 
churlish tempest levels all distinctions, and respects the poorest 
peasant quite as much as the proudest patrician. The conversa: 
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tion, therefore, goes on uninterrupted by the arrival of a new 
comer, and every one who has been benighted on a tempestuous 
evening is well acquainted with the usual conversation in an inn 
kitchen on a stormy night; more particularly in those pastoral 
districts where superstition so powerfully sways the minds and 
manners of the people. All the horrible incidents of the district 
are revived, all imminent ‘ perils by flood and field,” from time 
immemorial, are related, and the time is beguiled by strange 
stories of ghosts and goblins, ‘‘ black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and gray, with all their trumpery,” all are solemnly attested, and 


all implicitly believed. 


‘ Meanwhile, the landlord rouses up the fire 
While well attested, and as well believed, 
Heard solemn, goes the goblin story round, 
Till superstitious horror creeps o’er all.’ 


“Thus it was with us at Pont Vathew ; and divers strange and 
marvellous narrations were related by my untutored and honest 
companions. The principal subject, however, was a murder, which 
had been perpetrated many years ago, close to the spot where we 
were assembled, and under circumstances of particular mystery 
and atrocity: A young man, the son of a neighbouring farmer, 
had for some time paid his addresses to the daughter of a widow, 
whose husband had been bailiff to the Owen’s, of Ynysymaengwyn. 
She was a pretty, modest, good girl, and had, unfortunately for 
our young farmer, already fixed her affections upon another indi- 
vidual. Nothing daunted at this, however, Evan Davies still pre- 
ferred his suit with ardour and perseverance, but in vain: the 
maiden loved him not, and all his addresses were rejected. Indeed, 
he was one wom very few maidens could love. His disposition 
was as brutal and passionate as his manners were boisterous and 
dissolute ; and it is said he was connected with a gang of smugglers, 
who frequented the neighbouring coast. In the secluded districts 
of North Wales, all the inhabitants of such districts are known to 
each other, and so are all their virtues and vices; Ellen Owen, 
therefore, was no stranger to the profligacy of Evan Davies, and 
she began to be alarmed for the result of his persevering attentions. 


“She had gone one day to Towyn market, to disposeof some eggs 
and butter from her mother’s little farm, where it was Ellen’s delight 
to carry its humble produce, for Morgan Griffith, her own true 
love, was generally at the market, and a meeting with him always 
increased the innocent pleasures of this virtuous girl, On the 
present occasion, however, Morgan was not there, for he had gone 
to another part of the country upon business for his father. Ellen 
sold her little stock, and then went to see a kind old aunt, who 
lived in the town. Now, kind old aunts are proverbially given to 
g0ssiping, and the time passed away so pleasantly, that evening 
had already arrived before Ellen had quitted the cottage; and 
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oh! how she wished that her dear Morgan was with her, as she 
thought of the long lonely way which she had to traverse, But, 
thinking how delighted her good mother would feel, when she 
wrapped round her the warm woollen shawl which she had pur- 
chased with a portion of her own little savings, and, it may be, 
not wholly unmindfu!l of the affectionate kindnesses of her lover, 
she tripped merrily on her way, and hoped to reach her home 
before night. She was seen to cross the brook, which runs 
across the road just at the entrance to Towyn, by one of the 
persons who was present with me at Pont Vathew, and he spoke 
to her as she passed, cautioning her to speed quickly on her way, 
as there would be a storm that evening, and it might come on 
suddenly. Ellen thanked him for his advice, and passedon. But 
she had not left Towyn long, before a tempest, such as is rarely 
seen even in that district of storms, arose, agitating earth and 
heaven with its violence. The peasant who spoke to Ellen as he 
entered the town, hoped that she might reach her home in safety, 
but shuddered when he thought of the long, dreary, rugzed path 
which led thither. 


‘“‘ Dreadful, indeed, was the devastation wrought by that sudden 
tempest! houses, cattle, and trees were carried away by the 
mountain torrents, and the woods and meadows by the river-side 
were overflowed with water for many a day afterwards. But what 
became of the poor solitary maiden in that dreadful commotion ? 
alas! she never reached her happy home again. 


“‘On that terrible evening there were assembled at the Blue 
Lion, at Pont Vathew, several individuals who took shelter from 
the tempest as they were returning from Towyn Market. Once 
they thought, when the storm was at its height, that they heard a 
shriek near the house; but, looking out, they could not see any 
thing in the thick darkness, and hear nought but the splashing of 
the troubled waves, and the soughing of the furious wind. The 
next morning, however, a peasant from a neighbouring cottage, 
was going over the bridge, when his attention was attracted by 
something in the river, which appeared to him like the carcass of 
a drowned sheep. It had passed under the bridge, and, just 
beyond it, had become stopped by the depending branches of 
an osier tree. As he approached it, he was undeceived in his con- 
jecture, and found, to his utmost horror and astonishment, that it 
was the dead body of a female, and, lifting it out of the water, he 
discovered the well-known features of poor Ellen Owen. Running 
to the hamlet, he made known his discovery, and the corpse of 
the ill-fated girl was conveyed to the Blue Lion, till her unhappy 
mother could be apprized of the event, On looking at the body, 
a bystander perceived an unusual appearance about the neck : it 
seemed as if it had been violently grasped, for it was nearly sur- 
rounded by livid streaks, plainly indicating the indigitations of a 
large and powerful hand. In a country like North Wales, murder 
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is a crime very rarely Rarpetentes ; and the simple peasants could 
scarcely persuade themselves that any one could exist sufficiently 
brutal and wicked to destroy the life of so meek and blameless a 
being as Ellen. The proof, however, was before them, and they 
soon found an individual upon whom they could fix the commission 
of that most foul and horrible deed: first one recollected, then 
another, that he had seen Evan Davies loitering on the road to 
Towyn on that terrible evening ; and the suspicion that he was 
the murderer was powerfully corroborated by his total disappear- 
ance, from that day to the one on which I heard the story at Pont 
Vathew. No one saw or even heard of him afterwards, although 
Morgan Griffith used every effort for his discovery and appre- 
hension; and the corpse of the maiden was consigned to the silent 
dust, amidst the tears and lamentations of those who knew and 
loved her. Time passed on, and twenty years had elapsed since 
the perpetration of a crime which was yet fresh in the memory of 
all, and the relation of which never failed to beguile the winter’s 
evening in many a peasant’s cottage. But Pont Vathew was 
haunted ever afterwards by the beautiful apparition of Ellen Owen: 
a storm never occurred without bringing with it the troubled spirit 
of the murdered maiden; and there are few of the peasants of that 
part of the country who have not seen it struggling in the foaming 
waves of the rapid mountain river. I was particularly interested 
by this narrative, and this interest was augmented when I found 
that it was exactly twenty years ago, that very day, that the 
murder was committed; the coincidence was remarkable, and 
the sequel more so. 


“ The evening had become far advanced, and the storm was still 
raging with violence; the lightning, however, was less vivid and 
frequent, and the thunder was not so loud and prolonged. We 
were sitting very comfortably round the fire, and commenting upon 
the horrible recital which I have just related, when, in one of 
those intervals of tranquillity when the tempest seemed, as it were, 
to pause for breath, we heard a long, loud, and almost unearthly 
scream, and then a plashing of water, as if some one was struggling 
in the river. ‘ There, sir!’ exclaimed several voices, ‘ hear the 
ghost! the Lord have mercy upon us!’ and we were all instantly 
and completely silent. Now, the Welsh are a highly super- 
stitious people, but they are also generous and heroic; and upon 
my representing that it might have been the shout of some drown- 
ing person which we heard, with one accord, we all rushed out 
towards the river. It was dark as pitch, excepting that part of 
the river immediately above the bridge, and this was illumined 
by a broad red light, which threw a lurid reflection upon the oppo- 
site bank, and encircled the body of a man, who seemed striving 
with some unseen and terrible power in the troubled waters. In 
an instant, the light was quenched, and the struggling ceased ; 
but, on hastening to the river-side, we saw, by the light of a 
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lantern which we had brought with us, the body of a man, float- 
ing down with the current. A boathook being at hand, we suc- 
ceeded in arresting its progress, and, eventually, in bringing it to 
land. We carried it io the Blue Lion, and used every means for 
restoring animation, but all in vain; life had been utterly extin- 
guished ; and the swollen and distorted features of the corpse 
indicated the severe struggle of the final contest. The deceased 
appeared to be a stranger; he wasa middle aged man, rather gen- 
teelly dressed ; and, as no one knew him, his pockets were searched, 
to lead to the requisite discovery. Several papers were produced, 
most of them vdlaning to nautical affairs, and near'y all of them 
indorsed ‘ John Oliver.’ In a pocketbook were also found bank 
notes to the amount of about thirty pounds; and, upon a more 
careful scrutiny, a letter was discovered, which cleared up all the 
mystery relating to the stranger’s name and destination; it was 
very illegibly written, and evidently the production of a sailor, 
who was then a prisoner in the county gaol of Dolgelly, for 
smuggling. It seemed that for twenty pounds he could effect his 
release, and he had written to the deceased, urging him to come 
forward with the money, and arrange matters respecting his libe- 
ration; at the same time, threatening, in the event of his refusal, 
to disclose the particulars of a certain murder which he, John 
Oliver, had committed, some twenty years ago, at Pont Vathew. 
The horrible truth now flashed upon us: the drowned stranger 
was Evan Davies; but none of us dared to ask what was the lurid 
light which we had seen on the river.” 


By the time our companion had related his story, we had 
reached that part of the road where a path leads over the hills, by 
Llys Bradwen and Llyn-y-Cregenau, to Bryn Mawr, so, bidding 
him farewell, we struck up into the mountains, and as we wended 
our way in joy, we heard him whistling merrily as he pursued his 
way along the turnpike road to Dolgelly. 











MABINOGION. 


[ Continued from p. 179. ] 


The men of the south jour- 
neyed with miserable wailing 
towards their country, and no- 
thing wonderful; they had lost 
their lord, with many of their 
choicest warriors, and their 
horses, and their arms, the 
greatest part. 


The men of Gwynedd return- 
ed home joyfully triumphant. 


“ My lord,” said Gwydion to 
Math, “would it not be right 
for us to liberate the noblemen 
to the people of the south, whom 
they have pledged with us as 
hostages for peace, and whom 
we ought not to imprison ? 


‘‘Then let them be liberated,” 
said Math, 


So the youth and the other 
hostages that were along with 
him were permitted to depart 
after the men of the south. 


Then Math repaired to. the 
fort of Dathl. 


Gilvathwy, the son of Don, 
and the family that had been 
left with him, proceeded to 
make the circuit of Gwynedd, as 
they had been accustomed, and 
without approaching the court. 


Math repaired to his chamber; 
and then he ordered a place to 
be prepared for him whereon to 
rest his elbows, so that he might 
put his feet in the lap of the 
damsel. 


“My lord,” said Goewin, 
“seek now a maid, who may be 
beneath thy feet: a woman am I.” 


Gwyr y deheu 4 gerddynt ag 
argan truan gantynt parth a’u 
gwlad; ac nid edryvedd, eu 
harglwydd 4 gollysynt, a llawer 
oc eu goreugwyr, ac eu meirch 
ac eu harvau ganmwyav. 


Gwyr Gwynedd 4 ymchoeles 
drachevn yn llawen orawenus. 

*« Arglwydd,” ebai Gwydion 
wrth Math, “ ponid oedd iawn 
ini ellwng eu be lyedawg i wyr 
y deheu, a wystlysant ini ar 
dangnevedd, ac ni ddylywn eu 
carcharu ?” 


“ Rhyddaer, ynte,” ebai Math. 


Ac ygwashwnw, ac yswystion 
4 oedd gyd ag ev, 4 ellyngid yn 
ol gwyr y deheu. 


Yntau Math 4 gyrchwys gaer 
Dathl. 


Gilvathwy vab Don, ac y 
teulu & vuesynt gyd ag ev, 4 
gyrchynt i gylchaw Gwynedd, 
mal y gnotaysynt, a heb gyrchu 


y llys. 


Yntau Math 4 gyrchwys ei 
ystavell, ac 4 beris cyweirdw lle 
iddo i benelinaw, mal y cafai 
ddodi ei draed yn mhlyg croth 
y vorwyn. 


“ Arglwydd,” ebai Goewin, 
“ cais vorwyn & vo is dy draed 
weithan : gwraig wyv vi.” 
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“What is the meaning of 
that?” said Math. 


“An attack was made upon 
me, my lord, and that privately: 
and yet I was not silent ; there 
was not in the palace any one 
who could not hear me. Thus the 
attack came ; thy nephews, sons 
of thy syster, sir, Gwydion, the 
son of Don, and Gilvathwy, the 
son of Don, did accomplish vio- 
lence upon me, and shame also 
to thee: I have been slept with, 
and that too in thy chamber and 
in thy bed.” 


“ Well,” said Math, “all that 
Ican I will do: I will bring it 
about for thee to obtain redress 
first ; and in pursuit of my own 
redress I willalso proceed. And, 
in respect to thyself, I will take 
thee to be my wife ; and 1 will 
also give possession of my pro- 
perty into thy hand.” 


And in the mean time Gwy- 
dion and Gilvarthwy kept aloof 
from the court, but continued 
going the circuit of the country, 
until there went a_ prohibition 
against them as to their meat 
and drink. 


In the first instance theywould 
not come into the presence of 
Math; then at length they came 
to him. 

“Sir,” they 
day to thee !” 

** Well,” said he, then, ‘is it 
to make reparation to me that 
you are come?” 


* Sir, at thy will, are we.” 


said, ‘‘a good 


“If my will, I should not have 
lost of men and arms all I have 
lost: my shame you cannot 
repair to me, besides the death 









































Mabinogion. 


“ Pa ystyr yw hyny 2” govy- 
a OO 

* Cyrch, arlwydd, 4 ddoai am 
vy mhen, a hyny yn ddirgel ; ac 
ni bum ddystaw innau; ni bu 
yn y llys neb nis gwypai. Sey 
cyrch a ddoai; dy neiaint, mei- 
bon dy chwaer, arlwydd, Gwy- 
dion, vab Don, a Gilvathwy vab 
Don, trais arnav 4 orugynt, a 
chywilydd i tithau; cysgu 4 
wnaethbwyd gényv; a hyny i’th 
ystavell ac i’th wely di.” 


“« Je,’? ebai Math, “ yr hyn a 
allav mi ei gwnav : mi 4 barav it 
gael iawn yn gyntav; ac yn ol vy 
iawn y byddav innau; a thithau, 
mi yth gymerav yn wraig im ; ac 
4 rodday veddiant vy nghyvoeth 
i’th law dithau.” 


Ac yn hyny, ni ddoynt Gwy- 
dion a Gilvathwy yn nghyvyl y 
llys, namyn trigaw i gylchaw y 
wlad 4 wnaynt, yni elai gwa- 
hardd iddynt ar eu bwyd allyn. 


Yn gyntav ni ddoynt yn nghy- 
vyl Math; yna y delynt wy ato 
ev. 


“Arglwydd,” ebynt wy, “dydd 
da it !” 

“Te,” ebai yntau : “ aii wneu- 
thur iawn imi y daethawch 
chwi ?” 

“Arglwydd, i yth ewyllys, ydd 
ydym.” 

“ Pei vy ewyllys, ni chollwn 
© wyr ac arvan a gollais; vy 
nghywilydd ni ellwch chwi é 
dalu imi, heb angeu Pryderi. A 











of Pryderi. And since you then 
are come thus to my will, I shall 
begin a penance upon you.” 


And thereupon he took his 
wand of illusion, and struck 
Gilvathy so that he became a 
well-sized hind; he then turned 
upon the other quickly, who, 
though he wished to escape, 
could not, and, striking him with 
the same wand of illusion, he too 
becomes a hart. 

“For,” said Math, ‘ you are 
nowin confinement; I will cause 
you to walk together; and you 
will be coupled as fellows, and 
of the same nature as the ani- 
mals in whose appearance you 
are; and, in the nature that pro- 
geny may be to them, be the 
same to you likewise: and, ina 
year from this day, come you 
here to me.” 


At the end ofa year, to the 
same day, Math could hear an 
uproar beneath the wall of the 
chamber, and the barking of the 
dogs of the palace mixed with 
the uproar. 


“ Look,” said he, then, ‘‘ see 
what there is out of doors.” 


“Sir,” said one, ‘I have 
looked: there are a hartanda 


hind, and a fawn along with 
them,” 


And thereupon he then arose 
and came out; and when he 
wascome, he beheld three beasts; 
those three beasts were, a hart 
and a hind, and a strong fawn: 
so what he did was to exert his 
illusion, saying, 

“The one that has been of 
you as a hind last year, be ita 
wild boar this year ; and the one 
that has been a hart last year, 
be it a wild sow this year.” 

NO. III, : 
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chan daethawech chwithau i’m 
ewyllys innau, mi & ddechreuay 
boen arnaweh.” 


Ac yna y cymerai ei hudlath 
ac y terewis Gilvathwy yni vydd 
yn daran ewig: ac achub y Ilall 
& wnai yn gyvlym, cyd mynai 
ddianc nis gallai, ac ei daraw ag 
yr un hudlath yni vydd yn gerw. 


“‘Canys,” ebai Math, “ yweh 
yn rhwymedigaeth; mi 4 wnav 
ywch gerdded ygyd ; a byddwch 
gymharedig, ac yn un anian ag 
ydd aniveilaid yd yweh yn eu 
rhith; ac yn yr un anian y bo 
etivedd iddynt hwy, i vod i 
chwithau; a blwyddyn i heddyw 
dowch yma atavi.” 


Yn mhen viwyddyn o’r 
undydd, Ilyma y clywai Math 
odorun a dan bared yr ystavell, 
a chyvarthva cwn y Ilys am ben 
y godorun. 


“ Edrych,” ebai yntau, ‘ pa 
beth y sydd allan.” 

“ Arlwydd,” ebai yr un, “ mi 
ei hedrychais: y mae yno garw 
ac ewig, ac elain gydag wynt.” 


Ac ar tryny cyvodai yntau, a 
dawai allan; a phan daeth, y 
gwelai y trillydn ; sev tri yee 
ocddynt, carw ac ewig, ac elain 
cryv. Sev 4 wnai eve derchavael 


ei hud, a gwedyd, 


‘Yr hwn a vu o honawch yn 
ewig yr llynedd, bydded vaedd 
coed eleni ; ac yr hwn a vu garw 
yr llynedd, bydded garnen 


eleni.” 
) FI 
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And thereupon he struck them 
with the wand of illusion. 


‘The young one, however, I 
will take, and I will order it to 
be nurtured, and to be baptized,” 


So this was the name imposed 
upon him, Deerborn. 


“Go you then, and be you 
the one as a wild boar and the 
other a wild sow; and the na- 
ture that may belong to the wild 
swine, be it to you also; and in 
a year from this day, be you 
here beneath the wall, and your 
progeny along with you.” 

In the conclusion of the year, 
lo, they heard the barking of 
dogs beneath the wall of the 
chamber, and the court in com- 
motion about them besides. 
Thereupon Math arose, and 
went out; and on coming out he 
could see three beasts ; such the 
kind of beasts that he saw: a 
wild boar and a wild sow, anda 
goodly well-grown young one 
along with them; it was large 
for the age it seemed to be of. 


“Well,” says Math, “this I 
will tuke to myself; and I will 
order it to be baptized.” 


And he struck the young one 
with the wand of illusion, that it 
becomes a youth of brown com- 
plexion, large and beautiful. So 
the name imposed upon that one 
was Swineborn. 


“And you then, the one that 
was a wild boar of you last year, 
let him be a wolf-bitch this year; 
and the one that wasa wild sow 


last year, let her be a wolf this 
year.” 


Thereupon, striking them with 
the wand ofillusion, they became 
a wolf and a wolf.bitch. 
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Ac ar hyny en tarawai ag yr 
hudlath. - 


«“'Y mab, hagen, 4 gymeravi, 
ac 4 barav ei veithrin, ac ei ye- 
dyddiaw.” 


Sev enw 4 ddoded arnaw, 
Hydwn. 

‘* Ewch chwithau, a byddwch 
y naill yn vaedd coed, ac y Ilall 
yn garnen coed; ac yr anian a 
voir moch coed, bid i chwithau; 
a blwyddyn i heddyw, byddwch 
yma y dan y pared, ac ych etivedd 
gyda chwi.” 


Yn mhen y viwyddyn, llyma 
y clywynt gyvarthva cwn dan 
bared yr ystavell, a dygyvor y 
llysi am hyny am eu pen. Ar 
hyny, cyvodi 4 orug Math, a 
myned allan ; a phan daw allan; 
trillydn 4 welai sev cyvryw hyd- 
nod 4 welai: baedd coed a 
charnen coed, a chrynllwdn da 
gyd ag wynt; a braisg oedd yn 
yr oed oedd arno. 


“Te,” ebai Math, “ hwn 4 
gymeravi atav; ac 4 barav el 
vedyddiaw.” 


A tharawai y lIlydnyn ag yr 
hudlath yni vydd yn vab braswi- 
neu telediw. Sev enw a ddoded ar 
hwnw, Hychdwn, 


“ A chwithau, yr un a vu va- 
edd coed o honawch yr Ilynedd, 
bydded vleiddast eleni; ac yt 
hwn a vu garnen yr Ilynedd, 
bydded vlaidd eleni.” 


Ar hyny, eu taraw ag yr hud- 
lath, yni vyddant blaidd a blei- 
ddast. 


6 











« And the nature of the ani- 
mals that you are in appearance, 
be it also to you; and be you 
here in a year from the present 
day, beneath this wall.” 


That same day, in the conclu- 
sion of the year, lo, Math could 
hear a commotion, and a bark- 
ing of dogs, beneath the wall of 
the chamber. He then arose 
and went out; and when he was 
come, there he saw a wolf anda 
wolf-bitch, and a strong whelp 
along with them. 


“This one I will take,” said 
he, “and I will order his being 
baptized; and there is his name 
ready ; that is to say, Wolfborn. 
The three children they are 
yours: and these three are 


“ Doubly false Gilvathwy’s progeny, 

Three in conflict, firm their loyalty :_~ 

Wolfborn, Swineborn, Deerborn, are 
the three.” 


And thereupon, striking those 
same two likewise with the wand 
of illusion, they appear in their 
own flesh. 


“Ha, men!” said Math, ‘if 
you have done a wrong to me, 
sufficiently you have endured 
punishment; and great shame 
has befallen you, by there being 
children toeach one of you from 
the other, Order a bath for the 
men, and the cleaning of their 
heads, and the putting of them 
in decent condition.” 


And that was done to them ; 
and, after they had adjusted 


themselves, they repaired to 
Math. 


‘Ha, men!” said he, “ you 
have obtained peace; and you 
shall have the right of kindred. 
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“ Ac anian yr aniveilaid ydd 
yweh yn eu rhith, bid i chwithau; 
a byddwch yma viwyddyn i'r 
dydd heddyw, y dan y pared 


hwn,” 


Yr undydd yn mhen y viwyd- 
dyn, llyma y clywai Math dygy- 
vor a chyvarthva cwn an 
bared yr ystavell. Yntau 4 gy- 
vodes allan ; a phan daw,llyma 
y gwelai vlaidd a bleiddast, a 
chrybothon cryv ygyd ag wynt. 


‘‘ Hwn 4 gymeravi,” ebai eve, 
“ac 4 barav ei vedyddiaw; ac i 
mae ei enw yn barawd; sev yw 
hyny, Bleiddwn. Y tri meib y 
sydd i chwi; ac y tri hyn ynt 


‘Tri meib Gilvathwy enwir, 
Tri trech ryseddad cywir: 
Bleiddwn, Hychdwn, Hydwn hir.” 


Ac ar hyny eu taraw ell dau 
ag yr hudlath yni vyddant yn eu 
cnawd eu hun. 


“Ha, wyr!” ebai Math, ‘or 
gwnaethawch gam imi, digawn 
y bnawch yn mhoen, a chywilydd 
mawr 4 gawsawch, bod plant i 
bob un o honawch o’i gilydd. 
Perwch ennainti’r gwyr, agolchi 
eu pénau, ac eu cyweiraw.” 


A hyny 4 berid iddynt; a 
gwedi ymgyweiraw 0 honynt, at 
Math y cyrchynt. 


‘sHa, wyr!” ebai eve, “ tang- 
nevedd 4 gawsawch, a charen- 
nydd 4 gefweh. A rhoddweh im 
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And now give ye counsel to me, 
. .* > 
as to what maiden I may seek. 


“My lord,” said Gwydion 
the son of Don, “it is easy to 
council thee: Arianrod, the 


daughter of Don, thy niece, the 
daughter of thy sister.” 


She was brought to him. The 
maid having entered, 


‘‘O maiden !” says Math, “ art 
thou then a maid ?” 


“1 know not, my lord, other- 
wise than my being so.” 


Thereupon he then took the 
wand of illusion, and stepping 
over it, “Step thou over this,” 
said he, *‘and,if thou arta maid, 
I shall have cognition.” 

Then she likewise stepped 
over the wand of illusion : and 
upon so stepping over, she left 
there a chubby, fine, yellow. 
haired boy. After the cry of the 
child, she sought the door; and 
thereupon, she felt as if leaving 
something tiny behind*; and 
before any one could get a se- 
cond sight of her, Gwydion took 
it up, and wrapped a velvet veil 
about it, and concealed it; and 
the place where he concealed it 
was at the bottom of a chest, by 
the feet of his bed. 


“Well, I shall order this to be 
baptized,” said Math ab Math- 
onwy, as to the chubby, fine, 
yellow-haired boy, “this is the 
name [ impose upon him, 
Dylan.” 


The ae of the boy was 
accomplished ; and after he was 
baptized he sought the sea; and 
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gynghor, pa vorwyn 4 geis- 
wyv.” ; 

“ Arlwydd,” ebai Gwydion, 
vab Don, “ hawdd yw dy ‘eyne. 
hori: Arianrod verch Don, dy 
nith, merch dy chwaer.” : 


Hono 4 gyrchid ato. 
wyn & ddaeth i mewn, 


Y vor- 


“ A vorwyn!” eba Math, “a 
wyt vorwyn di?” 

“Ni wn i, arlwydd, amgen 
no’m bod.”’ 


Yna y cymerai yntau yr hud- 
lath, ac ei chamu, “ Cama di 
dros hon,” ebai eve, ‘‘ac od wyt 
vorwyn, mia adnabydday.” 


Yna y camai hithaa dros yr 
hudlath ; ac ar y cam hwnw, 
gadaw mab brasvelyn mawr 4 
gorug. Yn ol diasbad y mab, 
cyrchu y drws 4 orug hi; ac ar 
hyny, teimlai adaw o ryw bethan 
o honei; achyn cael o nel weled 
yr ail olwg arnei, Gwdion ei cy- 
merai ac a droes lén bali yn ei 
gylch, ac ei cuddiai; sev lle et 
cuddiai, y mewn llawr cist is 
traed ei wely. 


“Te, mi 4 barav vedyddiaw 
hwn,’’ ebai Math vab Mathonwy, 
wrth y mab brasvelyn, ‘‘ sev enw 
a barav arno, Dylan.” 


Bedyddiaw 4 wnelid y mab; 
ac val y bedyddid, y mor 4 gyr- 
chwys; ac yny lle, ygyd ag y 


.T . were oP bia 
There appears in the original a studied ambiguity, as well as brevity, in 
this recital, in the birth of the twin-born children of Arianrod, which it is not 


easy to render intelligibly. 








immediately as he came to the 
sea, he acquired its nature ; and 
he could swim equally well with 
the best swimming fish in the 
sea, 

And it was on that account he 
was called Dylan, Son of the 
Wave.* A wave did never break 
beneath him. The blow from 
which came his death was in- 
flicted by Govannon, his uncle: 
and that was the third fatal 
blow. 

As Gwydion was, on a certain 
day, in his bed, and awaking, he 
heard a cry, in the chest at his 
feet; though it was not loud, 
yet it was so loud as for him to 
hear it. Then he arose quickly 
and opened the chest; and, on 
opening it, he saw a little boy 
extending his arms from the 
fold of the veil, and spreading 
itopen. He took the boy be- 
tween his hands, and proceeded 
with him to the hamlet, where it 
was known of there being a wo. 
man with a breast of milk; and 
he bargained with the woman 
for nursing the boy. 


During that year the boy was 
nurtured ; and before the end of 
it, he seemed to those about him 
as if he were two years old; and 
the second year he was a big 
boy, and able, by himself, to 
seek the palace. Gwydion, also, 
after coming to the court, re- 
garded him, and the boy became 
familiar with him, loved him 
more than any other person. 


Then the boy was nurtured in 
the court until he was four years 


form, 
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dawai i’r mor, anian y mor 4 
gavas ; a chystal y noviai ag y 
pysg goreu yn y mor. 


Ac o achaws hyny y gelwid 
ev Dylan Eildon, Ni thdres ton 
y danoerioed. Ac yr ergyd y doai 
ei angeu o hono 4 vyriai Govan- 
non ei ewythr. A hwno 4 vu 
drydydd anvad ergyd, 


Mal ydd oedd Gwydion ddi- 
warnawd yneiwely, ac yn defroi 
clywai ddiasbad yn y gist is ei 
draed; can ni bai uchel hi, 
cyvuch oedd ag y cyglyu evo. 
Sev 4 orug yutau cyvodi yn 
gyvlym, ac agori y gist; ac val 
ei hagorai, eve 4 welai vab by- 
chan yn rhwyaw ei vreichau o 
blyg y llen, ac yn ei gwasaru, 
Eve 4 gymerai y mab yrhwng et 
ddwylaw, ac 4 gyrchwys y drev 
ag ev, lle gwyddiad bod gwraig 
4 bronau genti; ac ymobryn 4 
wnai ag y wraig veithrin y anab, 


Y mab 4 vagid y vlwyddyn 
hdno; ac yn oed y viwyddyn hof 
oedd gantynt ei vreisged bei 
dwyvlwydd ; ac yr ail viwyddyn 
mab mawr oedd, ac yn gallu e 
hun gyrchu y Ilys. Yntau e hun 
Gwydion, gwedi ei ddawed i'r 
llys, 4 syniwys arno; ac y mab 
& ymgynnevinai ag ev, ac el 
carai yn vwy nog yndyn. 


Yna y magid y mab yny llys, 
yni vu bedeirblwydd : a hof oedd 


’ je Eildon, or, as the name is mostly written, in a uncompounded 
lan ail Tdn, implies, Dylun second of, or progeny of, a Wave. 
Many of the names in this tale are mythological. 
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old; and he was like a boy of 
eight years, as being equal in 
size. 

And, on a certain day, he fol- 
lowed after Gwydion, to peram- 
bulate abroad; so Gwydion re- 
paired to the fortress of Arian- 
rod®, having the boy along with 
him. After coming to the court, 
Arianrod arose to receive him, 
welcoming and greeting health 
to him. 

‘“‘ May heaven prosper thee,” 
said Gwydion, 

“ What boy is that behind 
thee ?” said she. 


‘This boy? he is a boy of 


thine ;” he replied. 


‘‘Listen man! what is come 
to thee, thus to shame me; and 
to pursue my shame, and to har- 
bour it so long as this ?” 


“ Unless there shall come 
upon thee greater shame than b 
nursing a boy so goodly as this, 
verily a trifle of a thing will be 
thy shame.” 


‘“What is the name of thy 
child ?” asked Arianrod. 


** Doubtless,” said he, “ there 
is not any name given him, as 
yet,” 


** Well,” said she, ‘1 swear 
this destiny to him, that he shall 
not have a name, unless he ob- 
tains it from me.” 


‘I bear to heaven my confes- 
sion!” said he, ‘* but thou art a 
mischievous woman; yet, a name 


* The ruins of this is still called Caer Arianrod. 
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i vab wythblwydd vod yn gan 
vreisged ag ev. 


A diwarnawd eve 4 gerddai 
yn ol Gwydion i orymdaith allan; 
sev y cyrchai Gwydion Gaer 
Arianrod, ac y mab gydag ev, 
Gwedi eu dawed i’r Ilys eyvodai 
Arianrod yn ei erbyn, ei raesawu 


a chyvarch gwell iddo. 


‘‘Nev 4 roddo da it!” ebai 
Gwydion. 


“* Pa vab y sydd i ythol di!” 
ebai hi. 

*'Y mab hwn, mab i ti yw 
eve,” atebai yntau. 


“* Oia wr ! pa doai arnat ti vy 
nghywilyddiaw i, a dilyn vy 
nghywilydd di gadw yn gyhyd 
a hyn? 

* Oni bydd arnat ti gywilydd 
mwy no meithrin o honaw vi vab 
cystal 4 hwn, ys bychan a beth 
vydd dy gywilydd.” 


“ Pwy enw dy vab di?” govy- 
nai Arianrod. 

‘* Dioer,” ebai eve, “nid oes 
arno enw etwa.” 


‘6 Te,” ebai hi, “‘ mi 4 dyngav 
dynged iddo, na chafo eve enw, 
oni chafo genyvi.” 


“ Dygav i nev vy nghyfes !” 
ebai eve, “diraid wraig wyt ; ac 
y mab 4 geif enw, cyd boed drwg 


It is some way in the 


sea, nearly opposite Dinlleu, about three miles south of Caernarvon bay. It 


is seldom dry at low water, at present. 


the silver circle. 
and sometimes is a 


Gwydion, i.e. Woden’s rampart. 


The name is literally the rampart of 


It is the name of the constellation of the Northern Crown; 
pplied to the galaxy, the Caer Gwydion, or rampart of 


- 











shall the boy have, though it 
should be offensive to thee. And 
thou too, who art enduring the 
wrath of one upon thee, for that 
thou art not called a maiden, 
thou wilt never henceforth be 
called a maiden.” 


And thereupon he walked 
away in his anger, and proceed- 
ed to Caer Dathl; and there he 
tarried that night. 


The following morning he 
arose, and took his boy along 
with him, and went to perambu- 
late by the side of the ocean, 
between there and Aber Menai*; 
and in that place he saw sedges 
and sea-rushes; from which, by 
illusion, he produced a ship; 
and from the wrack and the 
sedges he produced cordwain, 
and that in abundance; and he 
painted it, so that no one had 
seen finer leather than it seemed 
to be. 


Thereupon he trimmed a sail 
on the ship, and came to the 
entrance of the port of Caer 
Arianrod ; he and the boy in the 
ship. 

Then he began to form shoes, 
and to sewthem. And there- 
upon they were observed from 
the fortress. So when he was 
aware of their being observed 
from the fortress, he took away 
their own semblance, and im- 
posed another semblance upon 
them, so that they might not be 
recognized. 


7 What men are those in the 
ship ?” said Arianrod. 


_ “Shoemakers,” answered they 
in her train, 
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gényt ti. A thithau, yr hwn ydd 
wyt ti ag ei var arnat, am na’th 
gelwir yn vorwyn, ni’th gelwir 
bellach byth yn vorwyn.” 


Ac ar hyny cerdded ymaith 
drwy ei lid 4 wnai, 4 chyrchu 
Caer Dathl; ac yno y bu y nos 
hodno, 


Tranoeth cyvodi 4 orug, a 
chymeryd ei vab ygyd ag ev, a 
myned i orymdaith y gan lan y 
weilgi, rhwng hyny ac Aber 
Menai; ac yny lle y gwelas de- 
lysg a morwiail; a hudai long o 
honynt; ac o’r gwymon ac y de- 
lysg hudai gordwal, a yny 
lawer; ac eu brithaw a orug, hyd 
na welsai neb ledr tegach nog e. 


Ar hyny, cyweiriaw hwyl ar y 
llong 4 wnai, a dawed i ddrws 
porth Caer Arianrod; eve ac y 
mab, yn y llong. 


Yna y dechreuai luniaw esgi- 
diau, aceugwniaw. Ac ynaeu 
harganvod o’r gaer. Pan wybu 
yntau eu harganvod o'r gaer, 
dwyn eu heilyw ehun 4 orug, a 
dodi eilyw arall arnynt, mal nad 
adnapid, 


“Pa ddynion y ee yn y 
llong ?” ebai Arianrod, 

“Cryddon,” atebynt wy yn ei 
gosgordd, 


* The efflux of the Menai, at Caernarvon bay, which divides Mon, or 


Anglesea, from Arvon. 
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“Go you and see what kind 
of leather it is they have, and 
what kind of work they are 
doing.” 

Upon that resort was had to 
them; and on coming there, 
Gwydion was variegating the 
cordwain, and it was done with 
agolden colour. Then the mes- 
sengers returned; and relating 
that to her, 


‘¢ Well,” said she, then,“ take 
the measure of my foot, and 
desire the shoemaker to make 
shoes for me.” 


He then made the shoes, and 
not according to the measure, 
but larger. 


Coming with the shoes to her: 
“¢ Mark, the shoes are oversize ; 
much oversize be these,” said 
she. ‘* He shall have the value 
of them; and let him make 
some that shall be less than 
these.” 


So he then made some others 
less by much than her foot; and 
sending them to her, 


“* Say to him these will not go 
on my feet,” said she, 


That was communicated to 
Gwydion. 
“ Well” said he, then, “I 


shall not make any shoes for 
her, until I see her foot.” 


And that was told her, “Very 
well,” said she, “I will so far go 
to him.” 


Then she came to the ship; 
and when she was come, he was 
cutting out, and the boy sewing. 

“ Well, lady,” said Gwydion, 
“e ” 

good day to thee! 


“May heaven give thee luck!” 
said Arianrod. “It is strange 
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“Ewch i edrych paryw led: 
ys y gantynt, a pha ryw waith 
& wnant.” 


Yna y daethbwyd atynt; a 
phan ddaethbwyd, ydd oedd 
Gwydion yn brithaw cordwal, a 
hyny yn ewraid. Yna y dych- 
welynt y cenadau; a mynegi 


iddi hyny, 


“Te,” ebai hithau, “ dygwch 
vesur vy nhroed, ac erchwch i’r 
crydd wneuthur esgidiau imi.” 


Yntau 4 luniwys yr esgidiau, 
ac nid wrth y mesur, namyn yn 
vwy. 

Dawed ag yr esgidiau iddi: 
“‘ Nycha yr esgidiau yn ormod ; 
rhy ormod yw y rhai hyn,” ebai 
hi. ‘+ Eve 4 geif werth y rhai 
hyn; gwnaed hevyd rai a vo lai 
nog wynt.” 


gwnai yntau rai ereill 
yn Ilai lawer no’i throed ; ac eu 
hanvon iddi, 


“ Dywedweh iddo nid a imi y 
rhai hyn,” ebai hi. 
Mynegid i Wydion hyny. 


Sev y 


“Te,” ebai yntau, “ ni luniavi 
esgidiau iddi, oni welwyv el 
throed.” " 
Ahyny 4ddywedididdi. “Ie,” 
ebai hi, ‘‘ mi 4 av hyd ato ev. 


Yna y doai hi hyd y llong; a 
phan ddoai, ydd oedd eve yn 
lluniaw, ac y mab yn gwniaw. 

“Te,arlwyddes,”ebaiGwydion, 
“ dydd da iti!” 

“ Nev 4 roddo da iti!” ebai 
Arianrod. ‘ Eres yw genyv na 








to me that thou couldst not con- 
trive a medium in making shoes 
by measure,” 


‘<T have not been able,” then, 
said he: “I shall hit it now.” 
And at that instant a wren is 
seen standing on the deck of 
the ship; so the boy shot at 
and hit it between the tendon 
of its thigh and the bone, So 
Arianrod then laughed. 


‘‘ Doubtless,” said she, ‘‘ with 
acorrect hand did the lion hit 
it!” 

“Yes,” said Gwydion: “be 
thankless heaven to thee! for 
he has obtained a name; and 
sufficiently proper is his name: 
Lion of Correct Hand is he 
henceforth.”* 


And then the work disap- 
peared in sedge and wrack :t 
and no longer than that did he 
follow his work. And on that 
account he was called the third 
gold shoemaker.t 


* Doubtless,” said Arianrod, 
“thou wilt not be the better 
from behaving ill to me.” 


“T have not behaved ill yet 
to thee,” said Gwydion. 


And then he suffered his son 
to appear in his own form. 


“Well,” said she then, ‘I 
swear a destiny to this boy, 
that he shall never obtain arms, 
unless I array him in them.” 


“Between me and heaven!” 
said Gwydion, ‘‘come what may 
of thy mischievousness, but he 
shall obtain arms.” 


o : 
Or Lion Sure of Aim. 
+ Sea-weed, sea-ware, or alga. 
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medr it gymedroli ar wneuthur 
esgidiau wrth vesur.” 


‘‘Na medrais,” ecbai yntau: 
“mi ei medrav weithan.” Ac 
ar hyny Ilyma y dryw yn sevyll 
ar vwrdd y llong; sev 4 wnai y 
mab ei vwrw, ac ei vedru y 
rhwng giewyn ei esgair ac yr 
asgwrn, Sev 4 wnai Arianrod 
chwerthin, 

*Dioer,” ebai hi, ‘ys Haw 
gyfes y medrwys y llew ev!” 


“Te,” ebai Gwydion: “ an- 
niolwch nev iti! newr gavas ev 
enw; ada ddigawn yw ei enw: 
Llew Llawgyfes yw bellach.” 


Ac yna y divlanai y gwaith 
yn ddelysg ac yn wymon: ac y 
gwaith nis canlynwys eve hwy 
nohyny. Ac o'r achaws hwnw 
y gelwid eve yn drydydd ewr- 
grydd. 

“ Dioer,” ebai Ariaurod, ni 
hanvyddi well di o vod yn ddrwg 
wrthyvi.” 

‘Ni buaisdrwg vietwa wrthyt 
’ ebai Gwydion. 

Ac yna ydd ellyngwys eve ei 
vab yn ei bryd ehun. 

“Te,” ebai hithau, ‘ minnau 
4 dyngav dynged i'r mab hwn, 
na chafo arvau byth yniwisgwyvi 
amdano.” 

“ Y rhyngov a nev!” ebai 
Gwydion, “ handid o’th direidi 
di, ac eve 4 geif arvau.” 


’ 


ti, 


| The other two were Caswallawn ab Beli, and Manawydan ab Llyr. 
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Then came they, Gwydion and 
his son, towards the camp of 
Dinlleu; and there Llew of 
Correct Hand was nurtured, 
until he was able to ride every 
horse, and until he was com- 
plete of mien, and growth, and 
symmetry. And Gwydion re- 
marked of his being in tribula- 
tion, for want of horses andarms, 
and he called the boy to him. 


‘Ha, youth !” said Gwydion, 
‘‘we, Land thou, will go on an 
errand tomorrow: and be thou 
more cheerful than thou art.” 


“‘And that I will do then,” 
said the youth. 


And in the infancy of the day 
next morning, they arose, and 
took the sea-coast up towards 
the hill of Arion, and, in the 
highest part of the ridge of 
Clydno, they equipped them- 
selves on horses, and came to- 
wards the fortress of Arianrod; 
and there they altered their ap- 
pearance, and approached the 
gate in the guise of two young 
men, excepting that the appear- 
ance of Gwydion was more 
sedate than that of the youth. 


“Porter,” said Gwydion,“ hie 
thee in, and tell of there being 
here bards from Morganwg.””* 


The porter has gone. 


“The blessing of heaven 
ttend them ! let | in.” 
attend them ! let them enterin. 
said Arianrod, 


There was extreme gladness 
expressed on receiving them. 
The hall was prepared; to eat 
they went; and, after making 
an end of eating, she conversed 





* The Welsh name of Glamorganshire. 
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Yna y doynt hwy, Gwydion 
ac ei vab, parth a dinas Dinlleu; 
ac yno meithrinid Llew Llaw- 
gyfes, oni allwys varchogi pob 
march, ac yni oedd gwhbl o bryd 
a thwv a maint. Ac adnabod 4 
wnai Gwydion arno ei vod yn 
cymeryd dihirwch o eiseu meirch 
ac arvau, a galwai y mab ato, 


“Ha, was!” ebai Gwydion, 
“ni awn ni,’mi athi, 1 neges 
evory: a bydd lawenach nog 
ydd wyt.” 

‘A hyny 4 wnav innau,” 
ebai y gwas. 


Ac yn ieuenctid y dydd dran- 
oeth, cyvodi 4 wnaynt, a chyme- 
ryd yr arvordir i vynydd parth 
& Bryn Arion; ac yn y pen 
uchav i Gevn Cludno, ymgy- 
weiriau ar veirch a wnaynt, a 
dawed parth 4 chaer Arianrod; 
ac yna amgenu eu pryd 4 wnel- 
ynt,a chyrcha y porth, yn rhith 
dau was ieuainc, eithr bod yn 
bruddach pryd Gwydion nog un 
y gwas. 


“Y porthawr,” ebai Gwydion, 
“dos i mewn, a .dyweda vod 
yma veirdd o Vorganwg. 


Y porthawr 4 aeth. 


«¢ Graesaw nev wrthynt ! gell- 
wngi mewn wy,” ebai Arianrod, 


Dirvawr lawenydd 4 oedd yn 
eu herbyn. Y neuadd a gywel- 
rid; i vwyfa ydd elynt ; a gwedi 
darvod bwyta, ymddyddanai hi 
4 Gwydion am chwedlau a chy- 











with Gwydion about news and 
information. Gwydion, too, was 
a good historian. “ When it 
was time for parting with com- 
potation, a chamber was pre- 
pared for them, and they went 
to sleep. 


Long before daybreak Gwydion 
arose; and then he called his 
illusion and his power to him. 
By the time that the day was il- 
lumining around, there was a 
general commotion, with trum- 
pets and shouts resounding over 
the country. 


When the day was appearing, 
the guests heard a knocking at 
the door of the chamber; and 
upon that Arianrod requested it 
to be opened. The young man 
arose and opened the door; she 
then came in, and a damsel 
along with her. 


“Ah, good men!” said she, 
“we are in a bad plight!” 

“ Yes,” said Gwydion: “ we 
hear trumpets and shouting: 


and what dost thou imagine 
from that ?” 
“ Doubtless,” she replied, 


‘we could not obtain a sight of 
the ocean, because of so many 
ships athwart one another : and 
they are approaching the land 
as quickly as they can: and 
what shall we do ?” 


“Lady,” said Gwydion,“ there 
remains for us no counsel but to 
shut the fortress upon us, and 
maintain it the best that we can.” 


“Yes,” she replied, ‘ may 
heaven reward you! and do you 
also assemble; and here you 
shall obtain abundance of arms.” 


And thereupon she has gone 
for the arms: and behold she 
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varwyddid. Yntau Gwydion 
cyvarwydd da oedd. Gwedi bod 
yn amser ymadaw a chyveddach, 
ystavell 4 gyweirid iddynt wy, 
ac i gysgu ydd elynt. 


Hir pylgaint, Gwydion 4 gy- 
vodes; ac yna y gelwis eve ei 
hud ac ei allu ato, Erbyn pan 
oedd y dydd yn goleudu, ydd 
oedd cynniwair, ag utgyrn a 
llevain yn y wlad yn gynghan, 


Pan ydoedd y dydd yn dawed, 
y gwesteion 4 glywynt daraw 
drws yr ystavell; ac ar a 
Arianrod yn erchiagori, Cyvodi 
a orug y gwas ieuanc ac agori; 
hithau 4 ddoaii mewn, amorwyn 
gyda hi. 


‘Ha, gwyrda!” ebai hi, “ yn 
lle drwg ydym !” 

“Te,” ebai Gwydion: ‘ni 4 
glywn utgyrn a llevain: a pha 
4 debygi di o hyny ?” 


‘¢ Dioer,” atebai hi, ‘ni chawn 
weled lliw y weilgi, gan bob 
llong ar dor ei gilydd: ac y 
maent yn cyrchu y tir yo gynt- 
av 4 gallont: a pha beth 4 
wnawn ni?” 


“Arglwyddes,” ebai Gwydion, 
‘nid oes ini gynghor onid cau y 
gaer arnom, ac ei chynnal oreu 
4 gallom.” 

“Te,” ebai hithau, “nev 4 
dalo iwch! a chynnullwch 
chwithau; ac yma y cefweh 
ddigawn o arvau.” 


Ac ar hyny yn ol yr arvau ydd 
acth hi; a llyma hi yn dawed, a 
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returns along with two damsels, 
bringing arms for two men with 
them. 

“Lady,” said Gwydion, ‘‘ do 
thou array this youngster; and 
as to myself, I with the damsels, 
will array me likewise. I hear 
the tumult of the men coming.” 


“ That will I do gladly.” 


And she arrayed him com- 
pletely. 


‘Is it done?” said Gwdion, 
‘is the youngster arrayed.” 


“Tt is done,” replied Arian- 
rod.” 


‘¢ So it is done as to me also,” 
said Gwydion, ‘ Let us put off 
our arms now: there is no ne- 
cessity for us to have them.” 


“Oh! wherefore?” she then 
exclaimed. ‘* See here the fleet 
about the house!” 


‘‘Ha, woman! there is not 
any fleet there.” 


“Oh!” said she then, ‘‘ whence 
was there such a commotion 2” 


“‘A commotion to break thy 
sworn destiny as to thy son, and 
to obtain arms for him,” said 


the other. ‘And surely he has 
obtained arms, without their 
being thanked for to thee.” 


‘* Between me and heaven !” 
said she then, ‘‘a bad man art 
thou: and it might have been 
possible for many a youth to lose 
his life, because of the commo- 
tion that thou didst raise in this 
district today. And I swear a 
destiny to the boy, that he shall 
not obtain a wife ever of the ge- 
neration that is on this earth 
at present.” 
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dwy vorwyn gyda hi, ag arvau 
deuwr gantynt, 


‘‘Arglwyddes,” ebat Gwydion, 
“« gwisga amdan y gwrainc hyn; 
a minnau, mi ac y morwynion, 
a wisgav amdanav innau. Mi 
4 glywav odorun y gwyr yn 
dawed,” 

** Hyny 4 wnav yn llawen.” 

A gwisgai hi amdano ev yn 
gwbl. 

“A dderw,” ebai Gwydion, 


“wisgaw amdan y_ gwrainc 
hwnw.” 


‘‘Derw,” atebai Arianrod. 


‘¢ Neur derw i minnau,” ebai 
Gwydion. * Diodwn au harvau 
weithan ; nid rhaid ini wrthynt.” 


“Och! paham?” gwaeddai 
hithau. ‘ Llyna y lIlynges yn 
nghylch y ty!” 

“Ha, wraig! nid oes yna un 
llynges.” 


“Och !” ebai hithau, “ pa ryw 
ddygyvor a vu o honei?” 


“ Dygyvor i dori dy dynge- 
dven am dy vab, ac i geisaw 
arvau iddo,” ebai yntau. “ Ac 
neur gavas eve arvau heb eu 
diolwch i ti.” 


“YY rhyngov vi a nev!” ebai 
hithau, ‘‘ gwr drwg wyt ti: ace 
4 allai i lawer mab golli ei enaid, 
am y dygyvor a beraist ti yn 
y cautrev hwn heddyw. Am 
a dyngav dynged i’r mab, na 
chafo wraig byth of gened| 
ysyddary ddaiar hon yr awron. 








“ Well,” said Gwydion, a 
mischievous woman hast thou 
ever been; and no one ought to 
be a support to thee: yeta wife 
he shall have notwithstanding.”* 


They then, Gwydion and 
Llew, came to Math, the son of 
Mathonwy, and complained in 
the severest manner possible 
against Arianrod ; and he related 
how all the arms had been pro. 
duced for them. 


“Well” said Math: ‘let us 
then, Land thou, seek by our il- 
lusion and our phantasy, to ob- 
tain a wife for him also, from 
the flowers, as he is now in the 
state of manhood, and the hand- 


somest youth that any one ever 
beheld.” 


And thereupon they took 
the flowers of the oak, and the 
flowers of the broom, and the 
flowers of the meadow-sweet; 
and out of such of these they 
obtained that one damsel the 
fairest and most beautiful that 
men have looked upon; and they 
then baptised her of the baptism, 
— Flower-aspect upon 

er. 


After the sleeping of them 
together, at the banquet,t+ ‘‘ Not 
easy,” said Gwydion, “is it for 
a man without a revenue to 
maintain himself.” 


_“ Well,” replies Math, ‘I will 
give him that one best territory 
for a young man to obtain.” 


* Sir,” said Gwydion, “* what 
territory is that ?” 
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‘* Te,” ebai Gwydion, “ direit- 
wraig vuost erioed; ac ni 
ddylyai neb vod yn borth iti: 
a gwraig 4 geif eve, mal 
cynt.” 

Hwyntau Gwydion a Llew 4 
ddoynt at Vath vab Mathonwy, 
a chwynaw yn lutav yn y byd 
rhag Arianrod 4 wnaynt; a 
mynegi val y parysid yr arvau 
iddynt oll. 


“‘ Te,” ebai Math: ‘“ ceiswn 
ninnau, mia thi, er an hud ac an 
lledrith hudaw gwraig iddo 
yntau, o’r blodau, yntau yna 4 
maint gwr ynddo, ac yn deledi- 
wav gwas or a welas dyn erioed.” 


Ac yna y cymerynt hwy blo- 
dau y deri, a blodau y banadl, a 
blodau yr erwain ; ac odd y rhai 
hyny asowynaw yr un rian decav 
a thelediwav a sylwynt dynion 
arnei; ac ei bedyddiaw o'r 
bedydd 4 wnaynt yna, a dodi 
Blodeuwedd arnei. 


Gwedi eu cysgu ynghyd hwy 
ar y wledd, “ Nid hawdd,” ebai 
Gwydion, “yw i wr heb gyvoeth 
iddo osymdeithaw.” 


‘¢ Te,” ateba Math, “mi 4 
roddav iddo yr un cantrev goreu 
i was ieuanc ei gael.” 


« Arlwydd,” ebai Gwydion, 


“pa gantrev yw hwnw ?” 


* The original phrase means as before, in allusion to the events brought 


about by Gwydion. 


t No allusions to marriage ceremonies occur in the Mabinogion. 
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“The cantrev of Dunodig,”* “Cantrev Dunodig,”  ebai 


said the other. yntau. 


And that is called at the pre- 


sent time Eivionydd and Ar- Eivionydd ac Ardudwy. 


* This cantrev, or hundred, comprised the comot of Ardudwy, in 
Merionethshire, and the comot of Eivionydd, in Caernarvonshire, being 


separated by the Traethau, or sands. 


[ To be continued. | 
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PART OF THE COMMENCEMENT OF A POEM ON 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


ILLLustRiovs Spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Thro’ polar seas the dauntless path who led, 
Who wooed not Science by the classic stream, 
Or in the silent bower of Academe, 
But where she sits a cold retiring bride 
Dimly thro’ cloud and icy storm descried. 
And ye on whom, with deeper mightier spell, 
The mantle of their skill and daring fell. 
Ye living brave! 

For you I now aspire, 
To wake, with trembling hand, a nameless lyre, 
Giving its faint uncertain symphonies 
To float awhile upon the wandering breeze. 
Oh! were to me those eagle pinions given, 
That lift the bard to inspiration’s heaven, 
Then should your names, in music full and free, 
Wake the loud echoes of eternity! 





























A hwnw 4 elwir yr awrhon 


E. D. 
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For the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


ODE TO THE REV. JOHN HUGHES, 


Author of Hore Britannice*; Honorary Member of the Cymrodorion 
Society, &c. 





“ Veterum volvens monumenta virorum,”—VIRGIL. 





I. 


From Pengwern’s brow and Havren’s shore, 

Which oft have blush’d with Cambrian gore, 
A Saxon Minstrel weaves a wreath, 

Pluck’d from the peaceful meads ; no more 
Plough’d by the fiery steeds of Death. 

Thee, Sage of Brecon, thee I hail ! 
Whose pages, rich in British lore, 

Display thy honour’d country’s tale, 

Whose rescued glories ne’er shall fail, 

Till Snowdon’s eagle brow shall stoop to Arvon’s vale. 


[I. 


Long from the Saxon race, conceal’d, 
In mystic tongue, hath Cambria veil’d 
Her deeds of olden time, and bid 
The moss and rust of age obscure 
The records of that pyramid 
Of valour, which shall aye endure : 
But now the hearts, once coldly steel’d, 
Glow o’er thy page of history pure, 
And Loegr’s sons may burn} to claim 
The long ancestral pride of Gomer’s rolls of fame. 


III. 


Thy country’s genius too shall crown 
With grateful wreaths of long renown, 
The bard who thus her withering form 
Restores, array’d in glory’s dress ; 
To captivate the young and warm, 
And win the sage’s grave caress. 
She, too, rejoices as she hears; 
Again the Car-borne chieftain’s calls, 
Again the clash of patriot spears, 
And harp resounding through her many-trophied halls. 


* We are happy to hear that this work, the first volume of which is now 
out of print, is about to be republished by the author. 
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IV. 


Nor less where brooding memory weeps 
O’er Mona’s shore and cloud-wrapt steeps, 
With Bard and Druid murder dyed ; 
The sable flag of sorrow sweeps 
The Conqueror’s lurid star to hide ; 
No more uncheck’d her foes shall swell 
Her barbarous years with deeds of hell, 
Lest some their reckless rage should chide, 
Her sons’ awakening powers redeem 
‘Their injured father's rights, and chace the vulture’s scream. 


V. 


Land of the Cromlech and the cave, 
The harp, the oak, the warrior’s grave, 
And grove of dark unspoken rite ; 
In thee, from pass to shore, a slave 
Hath never sprung, to curse the light, 
Which seems from Breidden to describe 
Its course t’'wards Madog’s islands bright ; 
Free as thy mountain flocks each tribe 
Still glows with unbent pride to hear 
In Picton’s fame renew’d her Arthur’s proud carecr. 


VI. 


From rolls with carnage red return, 

To view the peaceful cross adorn 
Britannia’s flowery hills with peace ; 

No more the mystic altars burn, 
The deeds of godless worship cease ; 

A purer glory fills the page, 

Dearer to thee, O reverend Sage, 
Than beams from victory’s flaming urn 

On Britain’s captive daughter shed, 
When through the happy isle the Gospel freedom spread ! 


VIL. 


Stull, oh still research pursue ! 
Thy Albion’s earlier times renew, 
Or trace the long descent of years ; 
Let Cambria’s later ages view 
Their mirror in thy stream of tears ! 
Tell how her dauntless sons withstood 
The Saxon, Dane, and Norman yoke, 
And, when their mountains were imbrued 
With all their bravest blood, still shook 
Defiance, and would none but native chieftains brook. 
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VIII. 


Now, ‘neath a king of Tudor’s line, 
The Rose, the Leek, the Thistle, join 
With green Ierne’s leaf, and claim 
The homage of the World, to twine 
Their blended glory round his crown ; 
Thrice honour’d be the ancient brave, 
And blest the hand that graves their fame. 
And when Siluria decks thy grave, 
Her sons, to emulation prone, 
Shall strike the kindling harp, and rally round the throne ! 


Shrewsbury ; May 15,1829. C. A, H. 
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APPEAL TO CAMBRIAN ETYMOLOGISTS. 


“The Foreign Review, for July 1828, (No. 3.)” 


LETTER FROM A CELEBRATED PROFESSOR AND PHILOLOGIST OF COPENHAGEN 
ON THE TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA,. 


DEAR SIR, 


AttuouGu the subject of this letter be pretty different from our 
usual topics of correspondence, yet, knowing your erudition and 
love of truth and science, I hope you will not be displeased at 
seeing my opinion of such a matter as this, 


Some days ago I got a sight of the twenty-first volume of the 
London Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Anti- 
quity, published last year. By running through the table of con- 
tents, | was particularly attracted by two papers of Mr. Hamper, 
containing explanations of two Runic inscriptions, the one ona 
gold ring, in the possession of the earl of Aberdeen; the other 
on a jasper ring belonging to Mr. Cumberland. In the Antiqua- 
riske Annales, (Copenhagen, 1820, vol. iii.) there is an Essay ex- 
planatory of the first-mentioned inscription, by Professor F. 
Magnusen, which was, according to the author, originally written 
in Latin, and published by the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, with great elegance, in 1820. This treatise (I speak of 
the Danish as later and more complete) is certainly not satis- 
factory, nor did it satisfy the learned author himself; for, in 
speaking of another ring, bearing nearly the same inscription, and 
proposing the reading of it, he very modestly concludes thus, 
(page 349), «‘ whether these words belong to the Welsh, Gaelic, 
Saxon, or other languages, I cannot determine.” Of course, seeing 
NO. IIT, $8 
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a new explanation “varaeaiy in England seven years later, | 
expected some new discovery, some step at least towards extrica- 
tion from those puzzling difficulties ; but how greatly was I disap- 
pointed in the papers mentioned above. Mr. Hamper has quoted 
neither the Danish nor the Latin dissertation of Professor Magnusen, 
nor the curious work of Mr. W, C. Grimm on German Runes, pub- 
lished at Gottingen, 1821, nor any other Danish or German author, 
on this matter; but, contented with his own knowledge of the 
Anglo-Saxon, he declares the inscription to be a most ridiculous 
sort of spell in that language, and gravely explains it as such, 
although, in fact, it belongs to a very different tongue, so that not 
a word, not even a single syllable, is right in the reading and expla. 
nation he proposes. This the author himself, or any body else, 
may convince himself of without even knowing much of the Anglo- 
Saxon; for, Ist, if the cross, as the author states, be the mark of 
beginning or end, which on a ring is equivalent, you must begin 
the reading from that mark, or it must evidently be false. Now 
our author passes by the first nine letters, and begins with the 
tenth, and, after transposing those first nine letters, he throws 
them into the middle of the inscription: of course his reading is 
disturbed and false. 2. In an inscription of merely thirty letters, 
distinctly and accurately executed, you cannot reasonably suppose 
entirely different figures to represent the very same sound, espe- 
cially if the alphabets existing of that kind of writing assign dif- 
ferent powers to those characters. Now our author has taken two 
figures for G, two for E, two for O, nay three for D: of course 
his reading is evidently erroneous. 3. The ring being of gold, and 
pretty fine workmanship, and, consequently, made for a chief of 
some distinction, by an artist of considerable skill in his time*; 
moreover, the inscription, consisting merely of three words,—for 
there are only three distinctions marked on the other ring quoted in 
Drake's Eboracum, which our author himself considers as a clue of 
great importance, you cannot possibly admit two or three blunders 
in every word ; as you might, perLaps, on a monument in a coun- 
try churchyard, or over some shoemaker or tailor of the common 
people; especially as there is another similar monument, bearing 
almost the very same inscription. Now Mr. Hamper, after having 
begun the reading, transposed the words, and fixed the power of 


* Perhaps the learned writer does not know that a massive gold ornament, 
the Tor: h or Torques, though now, intrinsically, on account of its weight and 
purity, of much worth, was, in olden times, a mark of no very unusual dis- 
tinction (see Dr. William O’Pughe’s Account of the Torch, in our 2d No. 
page 242,) and, with this line of reasoning, the ring in question need not be 
supposed to have belonged to any illustrious person, at least, no such argu- 
ment can be sustained upon the fact of its superior workmanship. 


The Torch alluded to perplexed the most eminent goldsmiths in London 
as to the mode of forming its spiral ornaments, and they confessed that, in the 
present age, they could not undertake to execute a similar instrament.—How 
could such a people be termed barbarous ?~-Eprrors. 
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the letters most arbitrarily, has still found himself obliged to insert 
three letters, throw away one, and change the power of one, 
occurring twice, however, in his two first words of the inscription, 
in order to make it look like Anglo-Saxon. Of course itis certainly 
not Anglo-Saxon. 4. The most curious circumstance is still, 
perhaps, that the reading thus violently extorted by our author, 
but not really existing on the ring, is not Anglo-Saxon, any more 
than this letter is Anglo-Saxon; for, besides the preposition on, 
there is not a word of true Anglo-Saxon in it, and that on is cut 
out of the middle of one of the three words, and composed of 
letters which probably neither signify o nor x, nor even belong to 
one syllable! If the author would have us believe it to be Anglo- 
Saxon, he ought, I think, to have referred to some grammar, where 
such forms are proved ; to some dictionary, where those words are 
recorded; or to some other monuments or passages of known 
Anglo-Saxon books, where such expressions occur: but he has 
not troubled himself the least about any proof of the justness or 
accuracy of the words he has formed. The only thing of proba- 
bility in his explanation is a quotation from Drake’s Eboracum 
(1736), ‘‘ whose reveries,” he says, “ shall be thrown into a note.” 
The passage quoted contains the learned Swedish minister’s (the 
Rev. Mr. Serenius) idea of this inscription. He was not able to 
make out more than one word, which he read Glasta-ponto (it 
should be Glasta-pontol), and which he thought had some refe- 
rence to the abbey of Glastonbury. This seems to be pretty cor- 
rect, though, according to most of the alphabets, it ought to be 
Glesta-pontol; as the word pontol, however, is not Anglo-Saxon, 
I suppose the inscription to be of a more ancient date, for instance 
about the time of the Saxon war and conquest, and thelanguageto 
be Welsh or Ancient British. It would be interesting indeed, on this 
occasion, to know the early history of Glastonbury, which you per- 
haps may supply, being much nearer ; as to the rest, it ¢s certainly 
to the Welsh scholars we must look for the true explanation of these 
curious monuments. From dictionaries alone, without a thorough 
knowledge of the ancient British and living Welsh, it will scarcely 
ever be found out, the structure of that language being so very 
singular, in changing the initial letters of the words, and the ortho» 
graphy having undergone several vast alterations at different times, 
even some of the lettershaving changed figures. The inscription on 
the gold ring, for instance, might be read, /Ercriuflt criurivon (or 
criuripon Gleestee-pontel,) and the first word might be a compound 
of Welsh aer, acies, preelium and creuled, cruenta, contracted like 
the English past for passed; the second word might be another 
compound of the syllable creu, which is derived from crau, blood ; 
and the last word might be thought to contain the ber! pte a 
bridge. But the character here taken for c is sometimes used as the 
vowel ¥, which of course changes the reading very considerably. 


_ The explanation of the inscription on the jasper ring, which is 
in the same character, and, in all probability, in the same lan- 
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guage, as that of the golden one, also presents some very strange 
phenomena. 1, The author has not thought right to give us any 
drawing, nor so much as the dimensions, or the least description 
of the ring, how it is made, whether the letters are relieved or 
engraved, whether the dots or marks of distinction between the 
words are clear and sure, and made in the same manner as the 
letters or not. Nor do we obtain the least information of these 
curious things from the perfectly useless dissertation on the runic 
jasper ring, by Mr. Fr. Douce, following the explanation of Mr. 
Hamper; so that one must think that neither of these gentlemen 
have ever seen the ring, and, consequently, the accuracy of the 
inscription, if not the real existence of the ring, must appear 
doubtful. 2. The same letters as you see on the gold ring, are 
here quite otherwise ; for example, one and the same character 
that is read there N,is here E; another is A on the former, O on 
this; the N of the golden ring, is here P; nay, one that was taken 
for O on the former, is here declared to be F ; but how the letters 
have come to change power in such a singular manner, from page 
26 to 117 of the same volume, the author has not been pleased to 
inform us. [ know not whether the beginning of Mr. Douce’s 
dissertation does not contain a hint of the explication of this mys- 
tery; it runs thus, ‘‘ The explanation of the inscription on Mr. 
Cumberland’s runic ring, which has been presented to the Society 
(of London Antiquaries), by its truly learned member, (Mr. 
Hamper,) is in all respects so lucid and satisfactory, that not a 
shadow of doubt could have fallen on its accuracy and propriety (!) 
but it will be no small gratification to that gentleman to learn that 
previously to the application which he received on the subject, a 
copy of the inscription on the ring had been conveyed to Professor 
Finn Magnusen, at Copenhagen, and that this gentleman has 
reduced the inscription to precisely the same words, the parties dif- 


fering only in one letter, where the advantage is evidently on the 
side of Mr. Hamper.” 


But certainly one would think some spell had occasioned Mr. 
Hamper’s now reading the letters quite otherwise than before. 
Mr. Douce, it is true, explains it otherwise, intimating that Mr. 
Hamper had now found a clue to the words (meaning the letters) 
of the inscription in the Cotton Library of Manuscripts; but Mr. 
Hamper honestly declares it is that alphabet engraved in Hicke’s, 
lib. il. and quoted also on account of the golden ring, page 26. 
Be this as it may, justice requires me to observe, that Professor 
Finn Magnusen merely agrees with our author in the reading of 
the inscription, but has not meddled the least with the transform- 
ing it Into the fictitious Anglo-Saxon, or with the explanation pro- 
posed by Mr. Hamper, although he thought the two first lines 
looked somewhat like the Dano-Sazon. “ Qui lingue Hacce verba 
aaa sunt jam non discernere audeo quamvis duo priores 
inewe Vano-Saxonico idionati cognate ” se own 
expressions, alleged by Mr, Doses, p. — gottomehs 
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Our author tells us that this inscription is less difficult than 
most other relics of the same kind; and that it is a Dano-Saxon 
amulet against the plague, which he reads wonderfully well : 

Eryri uf mol 
Yri uri wol 
Wles te pote nol. 


But afterwards he most unluckily translates into what he is pleased 
to call Anglo-Saxon ; this he renders again into Latin; nay, even 
(to show he is a poet) into English verse. As to his Dano-Saxon 
text, he does not explain a single word of it, nor is there one word 
of Danish in it, as far as I am able to discover: and as to his 
Saxon translation, I shall merely analyze one word of it, viz. yri, 
in the text. This he translates ara, which, again, he renders into 
Latin by remitte (nostram pestem); but the Anglo-Saxon ara is, 
in reality, the imperfect of arian honorare, and, consequently, 
ought to be rendered honora (nostram pestem)! which is a most 
ridiculous phrase, but, very happily, not at all existing in the 
inscription. If you look at the legend itself, as exhibited, pretty 
correctly I think, here above, you will easily discover, that it is 
neither Anglo-Saxon nor Dano-Saxon, but, in all probability, the 
very same description as on the golden ring, and on the ring quoted 
from Drake’s Eboracum, with some small variations, being perhaps 
merely dialects of the same words; so that each of these three 
lines corresponds with one of the words on the other rings. The 
first word, Eryrz, is purely Welsh, and even the appellation of a 
mountainous tract of North Wales. As I showed Professor Finn 
Magnusen the article Eryri, in Richards’s Welsh Dictionary, he was 
struck with another word close by, viz. Eryrai, an eaglestone, 
and thought the jasper of the ring might possibly be such an eagle- 
stone. But, if the representation of the inscription, exhibited page 
117, be correct, there is a distinction between these syllables, thus, 
“ Ery-ri,” which would make one imagine that it was two distinct 
words, and the last a form of rhz, a prince or lord. As to the 
word wol, which is, in reality, an Anglo-Saxon expression for 
plague, it may also, in Welsh, bea form of mol, or perhaps of mawl, 
praise, or moed, a hill; for instance, y voed, the hill. 


Ido not pretend at all to determine any of the words, which I 
most willingly leave to the Welsh antiquaries to explain, | merely 
think I have discovered the true language of these monuments ; 
as also, most likely, of the Breeteades, and the lost gold horn of 
Copenhagen : if, however, I should be mistaken in this, I hope I 
have discovered, at least, that Mr. Hamper’s explanations are just 
as good as none. 


Copenhagen ; June 12, 1828. Danvs. 


This appeal to Welsh etymologists, by the learned philologist, 
displays a mind far superior (at all events in freedom from preju- 
dices) to neighbouring antiquaries. The more distant an individual 
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is placed from the petty jealousies created by provincial preposses. 
sions, the more enlightened may we expect to find his researches; 
and the learned professor, profound in the ancient and modern 
languages of Europe, is undoubtedly no mean authority, on a 
subject which relates tothe honour of Cambria, in restoring the 
snatched laurel to its rightful owner. We have examined the 
disputed inscription, and feel no hesitation, as far as our own 
opinions go, in pronouncing it pure Welsh. 


THE INSCRIPTION. 
The original characters are omitted. 
Eryri uf mol 
Yri uri wol 
*Glaeste pontol. 
IN MODERN WELSH. 
Eryri wyf moli 
Erai vriwol 
Gloesau, pan wyt’nol. 
I praise Eryri,t 
Tho’ a fragment of the rock, 
[t is painful to be separated from thee. 


We should be happy, however, to gain further information from 
our learned correspondents,—Epitors. 


wee weet 0004 8888 


TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


PARISH OF MEIVOD, MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


BY G. M. 


Previous to my entering on the account of this parish, | beg 
leave to add a supplementary note to each of the accounts already 
published of the parishes of Llan-Silin and Llan- Wynnog. 


1, In the Cambro-Briton, vol. i. p. 458, I endeavoured to cor- 
rect an erroneous opinion then prevalent, that the Sycharth 
(buarth y beirdd), the mansion of Owain Glyndwr, where his bard, 
lolo Goch, wrote his well-known Invitation Poem, descriptive of his 
munificent patron’s house, park, deer, and fishponds, was situate 
in Glyn-Dyvrdwy, or the Valley of the Dee, between Llan Gollen 
and Corwen. On thecontrary, I made it manifest to any unbiased 


* By the system of Welsh mutations, the same character may be used for 
G and W. 
+ Snowdon. 
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mind, that Glyndwr’s mansion of Sycharth was in the parish 
of Llan-Silin, full twelve miles south of the valley of the Dee. I 
then thought that I was the first who had found out the site of this 
mansion of Glyndwr, in the year 1792: but since I published the 
discovery in the Cambro-Briton, in 1820, I have been favored 
with evidence that the Sycharth of Llan-Silin had been noticed six 
years before my visit to the spot; as appears by the following 
extract of a letter from the late John Evans, of Liwyn y groes, 
esq., to the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, bart. 


May 17, 1786. 


..+» “ We rode on to Sycharth, where the fuller’s house and 
mill made a picturesque appearance, from the ruinous and shat- 
tered state they are in. 1 made a sketch of the former, but had 
not time to carry off the mill, which I longed to do, and will do 
the first favorable opportunity. We then visited the house, 
which stands pleasantly upon a round green knoll, and corresponds 
exactly with the site of Owen Glyndwr’s habitation ; as described 
ina poem of a British bard of that time, called Iolo Goch, previous 
to his higher advancement in life, and residence at Glyndwrdwy. 
The name of this place was Sycharth, and had a park on high 
ground adjoining. This is exactly the case; and what still con- 
firms the opinion is a high keep or castellet just above the house, 
surrounded with a deep ditch and high mound, similar to that at his 
subsequent place of residence. The court of the manor of Cyn- 
Uaith Owen (so called from him I suppose) was kept in the parlour 
of this house till within these few years. The roof is now in ruins, 
and the spars and the timbers exposed to the weather.” 


2. In the history of the parish of Llan-Wynnog, in the Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine, p. 31, a short notice is taken of a monument 
in the church, to the memory of Mathew Pryce, of Park, esq. 
The copy of the inscription being then mislaid, and since found, 
is here subjoined : 


“Math” Pryce, of Park pen pryce, in the C° of Montg’, esq. 
eldest son of John Pryce, of Park, esq. by Mary dau‘ of W™ Reed, 
*** of the Newtown family. Mathew Pryce served in the two 
last parliament of Charles IJ. for the Borough of Montgomery. 
He died 23¢ Jan", 1699, aged 60.” 


Over the monument are the arms of Mathew Pryce, partly per 
pale. 1, Gules, lion rampant regardant, or. 2. Argent, fess or, 


* On another visit to Sycharth, in 1821, I examined the timber materials 
of a roofless outbuilding, and found a partition in a cow-house to consist of a 
ae of the “ palis” of the hall of Glyndwr. “ Sic transit,” &c. In old timber- 

wilt mansions, the partition between the hall and kitchen commonly con- 
sisted of upright oak planks and boards in alternation; the inch boards 
grooved into the two-inch planks. On representing the state and quality of 

ese materials to the present proprietor of Sycharth, they were taken down 
and removed to Lian Gedwyn, about two miles distant, in order that they 
might be preserved. 
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between three boars’ heads couped sable, tusked or. Near this 
monument, there still remains the escutcheon put up on the funeral 
of John Pryce, of Park, the father of Mathew Pryce. The shield 
has nine divisions: 1. Gules, lion rampant regardant, or, quartered 
with argent, three boars’ heads couped sable, tusked or; the former 
being the arms of Athelstan the Praiseworthy, the stem of the fifth 
royal tribe of Wales, and the latter those of his son Cadogan, 
and are still borne thus quartered by their descendants, and, 
among others, by Earl Cadogan. 2. Party perbend sinister, 
ermine and ermines, surmounted with a lion rampant guardant, or, 
(Tudor Trevor.) 3. Three flambeaux. 4. Three roses, leaved 
and seeded proper. 5, A nag’s head erased, qu.? 6. A chevron 
inter three spear heads. 7. Three greyhounds courant, collared 
gules. 8. Quarterly, Ist and 3d argent lion passant gules, 2d and 
4th gules lion passant argent. 9. Gules lion rampant, or. The 
colours are so much faded, that some of them may have been here 
misnomered. Motto. Sat prostrasse leoni. 


MEIVOD. 


Section 1.—Name. The most common names of parishes, in some 
parts of Wales, are compounded of Lian, a village-church, or place 
of meeting, prefixed to the name of the adopted patron saint of 
the place, as Llan Wynnog, the church of Gwynnog, &c.; Meivod, 
therefore, it is more than probable, bore its present name previous 
to the introduction of Christianity. Many conjectures have been 
offered as to the origin of the name, to refute which would be only 
wasting time and paper. Some men are too fond of showing 
their skill in etymology by rejecting some letters and substituting 
others, than which nothing can be more objectionable. By taking 
such liberties, a door is opened for ever-varying absurdities ; for 
one guess would be as good as another equally forced and fan- 
ciful. If the etymology of a word or name be not obvious at the 
first glance, the Peloponnesians should let it rest in its original and 
uncorrupted form. Fortunately for Meivod, Dr. O. Pughe has 
inserted it in his Welsh-English Dictionary, in its simple state, 
with the explanation that it signifies a champaign place of settle- 
ment. Meivod, then, is a very proper term, and may have been 
applied to this fine valley by its first settlers, when they migrated 


westward from the plain of Salop, (as now called,) and followed 
the course of the Vyrnwy. 


Here, then, is an end put to many fanciful etymologies ; to the 
fairy tale of yma-i-vod (here to be) loudly uttered by a supernatural 
voice at every midnight hour, whilst uninspired mortals were busily 
engaged in endeavouring to build the parish-church in a wrong 
place, near a yew tree, still standing, about a mile more north- 
ward. Yma-i-vod, yma-i-vod, was repeatedly uttered, for many 
nights, without being attended to; at length the warning voice 
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burst out indignantly, with greater vehemence, into ‘ Yma-mynna- 
i-vod!” (here I must be!) The builders became alarmed, and 
still more so when their work each day fell in the night; their 
masonry was but a cobweb to encounter the shears of fate; the 
midnight yell in the valley still continued: it was the warning 
voice of Gwyddvarch, the hermit, who had a few months before 
breathed his last on his stony bed on a neighbouring cliff, a bed 
still shown to the curious tourist. The parishioners, at a vestry 
assembled, obeyed the invisible monitor, built the church on the 
spot, and elected Gwyddvarch for their tutelary saint. 


Here, also, is an end put to Mau-vod, to Ymwy-vod, and espe- 
cially to Meudwy-vod, (the hermit’s cell,) which, as a better desig- 
nation for a growing village, was, they say, converted to Meudwy- 
lan, and afterwards Latinized to Mediolanum. Of this latter term, 
more will be said in a future section. 


Section 2.— Village, Churches, Vicars, §c. Liverpool has, by the 
aid of commerce, from a village of fishermen’s huts, become one 
of the greatest seaports in Europe: Merthyr Tudvil, from a poor 
mountain hamlet, by its mineral resources, has become the most 
wealthy and populous town in Wales: and Meivod, without trade, 
commerce, or mines, has, from a village of afew thatched cottages, 
without a single slated dwelling a few years back, now become a 
small town of well-built, and all slated, stone houses, though its 
only thoroughfare be for lime and coal, to supply more western 
parts with manure and fuel. 


Churches. The assumption that Meivod, inconsiderable as it 
must have been as a village, should, notwithstanding, have three 
distinct places for religious worship, all within the precincts of the 
ot churchyard, rests upon no frail foundation. Thomas 

rice, of Llan Vyllin, esq. a sound antiquary upon most subjects, 
excepting the authenticity of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s history, and 
the situation of Mediolanum, says of Meivod, in a letter to 
Mr. Babington, dated April 12,1701: ‘ Besides the parish-church 
now standing, I myself have seen the ruins of two others.” The 
first in point of time may be that dedicated to St. Gwyddvarch, the 
hermit already mentioned, although I am not informed in what 
century he practised his self-denials. We are, however, told that 
he was a son of Amalarus, Brenin-y-Pwyl, which some writers 
have rendered *‘ Prince of Poland.” But Sclavonian, or Polish, as 
Amalarus may sound to a Welsh ear, yet, probably, we need not 
go out of Montgomeryshire to find his place of residence, Tra- 
dition fixes the spot where the hci of Gwyddvarch stood, 
namely, at the western gate, near a house called “the Jail,” in 
Bridge street. This location is confirmed by an old parish register, 
specifying what portion of the present churchyard fence were to 

kept in repair by the freeholders of the several townships. 
This document has one item as follows : 


NO. 111. rt 
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“ Fencing of the churchyard belong to certaine messuages, &ec, 
within the townships of Glascoed, Dolobran,* and Dyffryn, upon 
the west end of the church of Myvot, and begining at the corner 
of Gwyddfarch churchyard, vidt. in the place where one Jonet’s 
house stood, every glat conteining seaven foot in length, &c.” 


The second church was dedicated to Tysilio, a saint and a writer 
of the seventh century. He was second son of Brochwel Ysgy- 
throg, who, according to the author of Historia Divee Monacelle, 
had his palace where the old church of St. Chad’s, in Slirewsbury, 
once stood. History is silent as to the time this church was 
erected. Cynddelw, the poet laureate of the twelfth century, 
composed a poem, which is published in the Archaiology, in honour 
of 'Tysilio, his favorite saint. He describes the edifice as conti- 
guous to that of Gwyddvarch, having cloisters with towering azure 
spires. The matins, the lighted tapers, the whole service, the 
whisperings of the morning breeze, all unite in inspiring the bard 
with devotion and praise. He seems enraptured when he describes 
the collective beauties of his ‘‘ Meivod wen,” glorying in its station 
between two rivers. He eulogizes one Caradoc, whom he styles 
archdeacon of the church, as a munificent patron. Of the church- 
yard he says “gwydd vynwent, gwyddva breninedd,” conspi- 
cuous enclosure, the burial-place of princes. 


Accordingly, we are informed by Caradoc of Llan Carvan, a 
contemporary historian, that, in the year 1159, Madoc ab Meredycdd, 
prince of Powys, was buried in ¢his church, ‘ yn eglwys Tysilio 
yn Meivod :” and subsequent historians add, that Gruffydd Maelor, 
Madoc’s eldest son, and lord of the lower moiety of Powys, was 
buried in the same church, in the year 1190. From Cynddelw’s 
expression, ‘“ gwyddva breninedd,” we may infer that most of the 
princes of the two races of Mervyn and Convyn, who resided at 
the neighbouring castle of Mathraval, had their sepultures in the 
fane of this popular saint. Churches dedicated to him, and bear- 
ing his name, are widely spread throughout the four provinces of 
Wales. Meivod had its three saints, but the festival of Tysilio 
only was observed by the parishioners in their annual wake, 
Noy. Ist, O. S., until of late years, when such enceenia, having 
>. co from their original intention, fell deservedly into dis- 
repute. 


The third church, the only one now standing, is dedicated to 
St. Mary, and, according to Caradoc, was consecrated in the year 


* These two townships of Glosgoed and Dolobran, sometime subsequent 
to the date of this specification, were added to the township of Bryn y Buwa, 
to form one constablewic, under the apposite appellation of Teirtrev, (Three 
Townships.) On a late division and enclosure of waste lands, it would 
have been fortunate for the freecholders of Bryn y Bwa, if the consolidation 


had never taken place, and the name Teirirey the 
townships of the parish of Meivod. rev never been known among 
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1155. There is much discrepancy in the accounts given of these 
churches by modern writers. Mr. Pennant states that the present 
church is that of Tysilio, and that Eglwys Vair, (St. Mary’s,) 
together with that of Gwyddvarch, have disappeared. But 
Cynddelw’s description of Tysilio’s church does not accord with 
the present edifice. Others suppose that Madoc ab Meredydd was 
the founder of St. Mary’s church. But this prince, owing to his 
situation on the marches, between the eagle of Owain Gwynedd 
and the vulture of England, politicaily thought he had more need 
of building castles than churches. He had already built the castles 
of Oswestry and Overton; and in the very year in which 
St. Mary’s church in Meivod was consecrated, he was engaged in 
erecting the ‘‘castle of Caer Einion, over against Cymmer.” 
Madoc quitted the scene of perpetual hostilities in 1159, only 
four years after the consecration of St. Mary’s; and, had he been 
the founder of that new church, he would, most probably, have 
ordered his sepulture there. But Caradoc, the only light we have 
to dispel the gloom of that dark age, says, positively, that Madoc 
was buried in the elder church of St. Tysilio, where his family 
vaults were. 

The present church is a capacious edifice, consisting of a double- 
roofed nave, and an aisle on the north side, with a quadrangular 
tower furnished with three bells. Internally, it is far from being 
either elegant or commodious, Near the font is an antique tomb- 
stone, without inscription, save rude sculptures in bass-relief of a 
St. Catharine’s wheel in chief, a sword, and the edges garnished 
with figures in humble representation of what are called “ true 
love’s knots.”” Inthe chancel is a monument, from which the 
following inscription is copied : 

“Here lieth the body of Mericl Williames, youngest daughter of 
Richard Powell, of Worthyn, in the county of Salop, esq. by 
Elizabeth, his second wife, one of the daughters of Richard Corbet, 
of Adderley, esq. and Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of the Lord 
Chancellor Bromley. The said Meriel having married John 
Williames, of Ystym Colwyn, esq descended of the ancient family 
of Cochwillan, in the county of Carnarvon, who died 21st Decem- 
ber, 1685, is here interred in the same grave with him, in hope of 
a joyful resurrection ; and afterwards continued a sorrowful widow 
to her death, which happened on January 13th, 1702, in the 75th 
year of her age, to the unspeakable grief of al! her friends and 
relations, and the great loss of the poor, who uever wanted her 
charitable assistance. ‘To whose pious memory, E. Powell, her 
nephew and executor, erected this monument of her great worth 
and his own gratitude.” 

In the chancel window, a few years ago, was a legend, in old 
characters, commemorating the names of the two suints of the 
churches which have disappeared. It is not improbable that they 
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were preserved out of the ruins of those edifices by a John Roger, 
rector of this church, at a period now unknown, as Brown Willis 
has not given us a list of the rectors of this parish. The painted 
glass here referred to having disappeared, the legend, as copied in 
the year 1796, is here preserved. 


Ste, Guydbarch, Ste. Tussilian, Orate pro Johé Roger, rector. 


Rector, Vicars. The only rector recorded by Br. Willis 1s 
Dr. Magnus, a foundling, he says, of Newark upon Trent. 
Henry VIII. employed him as a foreign ambassador. He after- 
wards became archdeacon of the east riding of York, canon of 
Windsor, rector of Bedall, Yorkshire, and, in 1537, he was col - 
lated by Bishop Warton to the three rectories of Meivod, Guils- 
field, and Pool. How long this great pluralist held them we are 
not informed ; probably until Cardinal Wolsey procured a grant of 
them, from the king, to endow his college, now Christ Church, 
Oxford ; and since then the three parishes have had vicars only. 
rhe site of the rector’s house at Meivod is still known by the name 
of the Moat, a square area, surrounded by water, in a field called 
the moat meadow; for which, and other rectorial glebe, the vicar 
ae to the dean and chapter of Christ’s church, for the time 

A.D. 1578. Bishop Hughes, of St. Asaph, held the vicarage in 
his own hands for this year only, contrary to his general practice. 
Strype, in his Annals of the Reformation, says that he held sixteen 
livings, seven with cures, and nine sinecures, in commendam. 
Lord Keeper Egerton presented others to two of these livings, and 
the queen to two more ; and, at last, in the year 160], the prelate 
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having held some of the benefices for twenty-seven years, he was 
deprived of all, by a power superior to that of the lord keeper or 
the queen. 

In 1579. David Powell, vicar of Rhiwabon, became also vicar 
of Meivod; he was admitted p.p. in 1583, and is well known as 
the first publisher of Caradoc’s History of Wales in English, and 
annotator on the Itinerary, &c. of Giraldus Cambrensis. The 
Doctor had six sons and six daughters; the names of his five 
elder sons all ended in e/: Samuel, Daniel, Gabriel, Raphael, and 
Michael. He was also sinecure rector of Llansantfraid yn Mechain, 
and prebendary of Llan Vair Talhaern, in the cathedral church of 
St. Asaph. He resided chiefly at Rhiwabon. According to 
Brown Willis, his son Samuel, succeeded him as vicar of the latter 
benefice; but I have seen a statement, im manuscript, that 
Dr. Powell’s eldest son, Samuel, died young, and was buried on 
the same day as his father. 


Three vicars intervened between Dr. Powell and Randolph 
Davies, A.M. who was collated vicar of Meivod, and sinecure 
rector of Cwm, near St. Asaph, by Bishop Gruffydd, in the year 
1661, according to Edwards, in his edition of Brown Willis’s 
Survey, vol, ii, pp. 268 and 393; but the register of Meivod varies 
considerably as to dates, as will appear by the following extracts : 


‘¢ Matrimonium legitimum contrat fuit inter Randolphum 
Davies vicarium hujus parochie et Mariam filiam 
Johannis Williams clerici, 10° die Junii, 1648.” 


Again; ‘* Johannes filius Randolphi Davies Vicarii hujus paro- 
chive baptiz. fuit 8° Julii, 1651.” 

By the former extract, it appears that Randolph Davies was 
vicar of Meivod at least thirteen years previous to the date of his 
collation in the “* Survey.” The register certifies the vicar’s burial 
thus: ‘Doni Ranulphus Dauies Cler de Peniarth Sepultus, 
25° Feb. 1695.” The Survey dates the collation of his successor, 
“Richard Derwas, by Barrow, 1697.” Could the living be two 
years vacant? If so, it occurred during Bishop Jones's prelateship. 


The register contains the baptisms of thirteen children of 
Randolph Davies, vicar, and Mary, his wife, from the year 1649 
to 1666. According to the above dates, he held the living forty- 
seven years. During his incumbency, quakerism, &c. had made 
a considerable schism in his flock ; and, as an endeavour to arrest 
the progress of dissent, he published, in the year 1675, a tract 
of 237 pages, 12mo. in excellent Welsh, with a dedication of five 
pages, in the same language, to Edward Vaughan, of Llwydiarth, 
esq. The first titlepage, in English, thus: ‘‘ A Tryall of the 
Spirits, or a Discovery of False Prophets, and a Caveat to beware 
of them; ora short Treatise on 1 John, iv. 1, Wherein is dis- 
covered, by the light of God’s Word, expounded by antiquity, 
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that several Doctrines of the Papists, Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Quakers, are disagreeable to the Holy Scripture, and care. 
fully to be avoided by every Man that loves the Salvation of his 
Soul. Pro Ecclesia clamitant, et contra Ecclesiam dimicunt. Cypr.” 


There is a tradition preserved in the parish, that this vicar’s wife 
had a sister living at Pentre’ Go’, and one Sunday morning they 
met at Pentre’ Parog, to cross each other’s path et right angles, 
one due south, towards church, the other due west, towards the 
friend’s meeting-house, at Coed Cowryd, near Dolobran. After a 
few words of salutation had passed, and each preparing to depart, 
the vicar’s wife said, ‘‘If you had grace, my dear sister, you would 
come with me.” A reply was instantly given: ‘If thou hadst 
grace, thou wouldst come with me.” And so, both orthodox in 
their own minds, they departed towards their respective places of 
worship. 


Randolph Davies was succeeded by Richard Derwas, in 1697, 
according to Willis. He bought a tenement in Nantymeichiaid, 
now let at about £16 per annum, which he bequeathed to the vicar 
and church-warden§, for the time being, for the use of the poor. 


One vicar intervened between Derwas and Salusbury Pryce, v.v. 
who was collated by Bishop Tanner, in 1741. He held the 
living fifty-three years, and was grandfather to the late Dr. ‘Trevor, 
of Eastham, prebendary of Chester, &c., and of the present John 
Humphreys, of Bod-Heilin, esq., and of the late brave naval 
vfficer, Capt. Salusbury Humphreys, who committed a bold, yet 
justifiable error, in firing on the Chesapeak, an American ship of 
war, 


Section 3. Situation, Divisions, Rivers, Sprirgs. he village of 
Meivod is about twenty-four miles distant froin Shrewsbury, six- 
teen from Oswestry, and seven from Welshpool. The parish is 
about eight miles in length, and nearly four in breadth. It was, 
formerly, a portion of Powys Wenwynwypn, or that moiety allotted 
by Meredydd ab Bleddyn to his grandson, Owain Cyveiliog. It 
was, however, for reasons not very clear, dismembered, and divided 
between three several hundreds; the townships in each as under : 


1. Teir Trev. ’ 
In the hundred of Lian Vyllin, formerly Cantrev z a 3 — 
y Vyrnwy, 9 a. . 
5. Main. 


6. Ystum Colwyn. 
7. Cevn Llyvnog. 
In the hundred of Pool lower, formerly Cantrev J 8. Ystrad y Vyrnwy. 
Hstlyc, 9. Cwm. 
10. Cil. 
11. Trev Edryd. 


In the hundred of Deuddwr, formerly Cwmwd § 19 


Deuddwr, in the Cantrev of Ystlyc, . Trev-Nannau. 
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Since the year 1776, the township of Ystrad y Vyrnwy, (No. 8,) 
has disappeared from the leet-roll, having been united either to 
Cevn Llyvnog or to Ystym Colwyn, to reduce the number of con- 
stables. It was but of small extent, asits tithes, in 1776, were 
valued at only £22 12s. the township of Peniarth, in the same year, 
being valued at £99 9 6. 


Brooks, Rivers. —1. Colwyn (a whelp) is a small stream, rising 
in Peniarth, flowing by Bwich y Cibau, through Cennant mawr, 
into the Vyrnwy, near Ystym-Colwyn (super Colne.) 


2. Brogan, a rivulet, rising above Nant y Meichiaid, and, after 
performing one of the most meandering courses on the map of 
nature, along the flat of that valley, enters the parish of Llan- 
Armon yn Mechain, joins the Cain below Bron Gain, which, in 
its turn, pays its tribute to the master-drain of the district, the 
Vyrnwy, above Llansantfraid bridge. 


3. Vyrnwy is a well-known and easily-defined river, from the 
western boundary of this parish to its junction with the Severn, 
at Cymmerau, on the verge of Shropshire. Drayton, in his Poly- 
olbion, canto vi., says, 


Forkt Vurnway, bringing Tur and Tanot; growing rank, 
She plies her towards the pool. 


What pool the versifying topographer meant in this place is not 
evident. His term ‘‘ forkt,” is, however, very appropriate ; for it 
has two very extensive feeders issuing from different parts of the 
backbone ridge of a large district of country, extending from Pum- 
plummon, on the south, to the skirts of AranVawddwy, on thenorth.* 
Whether both these forks, or either of them, can, with propriety, 
be called Vyrnwy, is a point not as yet satisfactorily decided. Both 
of them have had this name upon paper, in grants, in tours, and 
on maps; but neither of them has had that name in the verna- 
cular language of the native inhabitants dwelling on their banks; 
which should be considered as evidence paramount to any written 
document. It is, however, fair, that the evidence on both sides 
should be here stated. 


That the southern fork had the name Vyrnwy, is supposed to be 
proved by the following vouchers : 


1. Gwenwynwyn, prince of Powys, grants, ‘‘ to God, to the 
B. V., and to the Monks of the Cistercian Abbey of Ystrad Mar- 
chell, a certain tract of mountain pasture, whose boundaries are 
thus defined, “ follow Nodwydd from its fall into Evernoe to its 
source, thence through the middle of Cwm-brwynen to Blaen-bolo, 


* This backbone line, the springs on one side of it flowing towards the 
west, and those on the other side towards the east, may be traced farther from 
Aran Vawddwy to the source of the river Conwy, from thence to the Peak of 
Snowdon, and even to Menai bridge. 
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thence to Blaen Cannon, thence follow the boundary of Kereinaun 
and Keuellyaue to Blaen-Evernoe, then follow Evernoe to Aber- 
nodwydd.” This grant is dated in the year 1200. 


2. Another grant, dated 1201, from the same prince to the 
same monks, of an immense tract of upland pasture, in Cyveiliog, 
the boundaries defined by about thirty names of places, and among 
others, “‘ Rhyd Derwen, and follow Derwen to y Vyrnwy*, and 
Nant yr eira.” 


3. Lease of a tenement, called Tyddyn havod y Voel, in the 
parish of Llanbryn-Mair, by John, abbot of Ystrad Marchell, to 
John ab Howel Vychan of Liwydiarth, esq., dated August 30, 1530, 
nine years before the dissolution of the abbey: the specification of 
the boundaries thus, ‘A rivulet called Nant y Gwythil, on the 
east, another called Nant-hurdd, on the west; a rivulet called 
Vyrnwy on the north, and another called Yaen on the south part.” 


That the northern fork had also the name Vernwy, is supposed 
to be proved by the following grant, &c. : 


From Gwenwynwyn, again, to the same monks, dated at the 
abbey of “ Stradmarchell,” in 1204, ofa great portion of Moch- 
nant; ‘‘in breadth from Kenneureon to the river which is called 
Evernoe and Llanwothin.” 


Let us now hear evidence on the opposite side. A writer in the 
Cambrian Register, vol. ii. p. 368, who had lived upwards of sixty 
years on the bank of the Evernoe of Gwenwynwyn’s grants, says, 
positively, that it is not known to the people on its borders by any 
other name than Avon gam (Meander). He adds, that the Avon 
gam receives the Cledau and the Nodwydd (the Needle), and at 
length falls into the Banw, below Llan Gadvan church. This 
Banw (a hog) which he states to be the chief stream of the southern 
fork, rises near Bwich y Vedwen, on the confine of Meirionedshire ; 
and, below Garth-beibio church, receives the Twrch (another bur- 
rowing hogt); a little lower, it takes in the Avon gam above men- 
tioned. On its progress towards Llanvyair, it passes by a farm- 
house called Glan Banw (Banw bank.) This is a proof in point 
that this southern branch should not be called by any other name 


than Banw, which, with the article (the) prefixed, would be y 
Vanw. 


Wt red modern Sy rostaphy for the year 1201. It is taken froma 
copy. of the original by theRev. E. Evans. He probably modernised Evernoe 


Vyrnwy. The extent of this grant (be 
the six paris! 
of many, 
1279. 


+ Rivers of similar character have 
such as Banw, 


the counties of 


aad ing the prince’s patrimony within 
res of Cyveiliog) to the drones of an abbey, is an instance, out 
of the necessity for passing the Mortmain Act, by Edward I. in 


these names in other parts of Wales; 
in the vale of Usk ; and Twrch, a mountain torrent, dividing 
Brecon and Glamorgan, in Ystrad Gynlais. 
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The northern fork, if we prefer popular usage from time imme- 
morial to the suppositions of abbots, priors, and conveyancers of 
the thirteenth century, bas no other name than avon prefixed to 
several places it passes by: such as avon Llan Owddyn, avon 
Dolanog, &c. And near the junction of the two forks, before they 
unite, the southern is generally named Avon Lanvair, and the 
northern dvon y Bont ; but, as scon as the united stream enters 
the parish of Meivod, it is universally recognized as the Vyrnwy. 
Then, in future, let the southern branch bear its real name, Banw ; 
and the northern Owddyn, from its source being in_that parish, on 
the borders of Meirionyddshire. In the history of rivers it is not 
uncommon to find them changing appellations as they proceed. 
Pliny says of the Danube, “ Primo Danubius ; ubi primum Illyri- 
cum alluit, Zster dicitur.” And in England, the Isis, as soon 
as it receives the Thame, at Dorchester, becomes Thame-isis, the 


Thames. 


Vyrnwy must be an inflection of some radical word beginning 
with M/, for no Welsh word, in its primary state, begins with V, 
Then, the origin of Vyrnwy may be Maran-wy, the salmon river. 
The article y prefixed; would form y Varanwy ; and, by contraction 
and long usage, Vyrnwy, without the governing prefix. There is 
some reason to think that Dr. Powell had an eye upon this deriya- 
tion, when he called the Vyrnwy Marnovia, in his annotations on 
Giraldus Cambrensis. The Doctor was vicar of Meivod, and well 
acquainted with the Vyrnwy, and its various er tribes. Mr. 
Pennant says (vol. iii, 221, last 8vo. edit.) that the Vyrnwy merited 
the name of “ piscosus amnis,” as much as any he knew. He 
names twenty species of fish to be found in this river, from the 
saluion to the Miller’s thumb, with the time of their being respec- 
tively in season. He further informs us, that out of these twenty 
species, only seven are to be found in the Tanat*, a considerable 
river falling into the Vyrnwy, at or near Aber-Tanat, above Llan y 
Myneich. But he excludes the salmon from the 'Tanat, except it 
be an error ofthe press; which all the spearmen from Aber Tanat 
to Llan Gynog, know to be wrong: and some strong salmon 
speared in the Tanat, during the spawning season, have at a sudden 
jerk, drawn the poacher, unwilling to lose his trident, over head 
and ears into the stream. 

Springs of salubrious water are here as numerous as in other 
arishes of similar character, diversified with hills and dales. 
‘here is one in the township of Teirtrev, called Fynnon darogan, 

or the well of divination, covered with a cupola of many years 
standing; but it cannot be said of it, in these days, ‘thereto 
hangs a tale.” There are but two springs in the parish supposed 
to possess medicinal virtues. 


* “Such preference (Mr. P. adds) do fish give to certain waters.” 
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1. Fynnon y Groftydd, in Teirtrev, which is. strongly sul- 
phureous, and has performed cures in cases of cutaneous erup- 
tion, &c. 


2, Fynnon y clawdd llesg, in Trev-edryd : here are two springs, 
close to each other, but of no great issue. One slightly impreg- 
nated with hepatic air, and not much used; the other has not the 
least appearance of any mineral ingredient in its composition. It 
has, however, been a place much resorted to in the spring of the 
year, by invalids afflicted with scrofula, or any other inveterate 
ulcers; and many of them have found relief by holding the parts 
affected under the spout of the spring, immediately upon its issu- 
ing out of the rock. These springs are upon Plas isa farm, the 
property of the Rev. Nathaniel Roberts, of Oswestry. 


At this limpid spring it was customary, until within these few 
ears, for the youth of the vicinity to assemble on the evening of 
the eighth Sunday after Easter, to waste an hour or two in drink- 
ing aqua fontana, dulcified with the produce of the West-Indian 
cane; and then retire to a convenient green plot, or a house, to 
finish the day in dancing. ‘The origin of this ridiculous custom is 
veiled in obscurity. It might formerly have been an hydromelian 
wake, before the introduction of sugar, in honour of the three 
saints of the three churches of ancient Meivod. From the day on 
which it was celebrated, it seems to have been what may be cata- 
chrestically termed a Christian superstition, | 


Similar assemblages annually met, and on the same day, in 
the other end of the parish, at a fountain of clear rock-water, on 
Gallt y Main. The devotees at this spring usually retired, to finish 
their day’s sport, to a fine green, fenced on four sides, like a Roman 
camp, called Bryn y bowliau at Bwich y Cibau, where athletic ex- 
ercises and dancing closed the ceremony. 


About the middle of the seventeenth century, the gloomy spirit 
of the age triumphed, for awhile in the suppression of these ill- 
timed amusements. Near the midway between the above-described 
fountain and green, ‘‘ the Hinnoms of execrated abominations,”’ a 
place of worship was established, which, from the great length of 
the orations delivered therein, had the denomination of Capel Hir- 
bryd (the long-fasting chapel), a name by which the house on the 
spot is still known. On the restoration of a prince, upon ge 
moral principles neither the lessons of adversity nor the dictates of 
common prudence made any impression, the national character 
underwent a retrogade metamorphose, and “ Sunday sports” 
became again the order of the day. The wells and the greens 
recovered the attendance of their periodical votaries, until within 
these few years, when a besom of superior efficacy to the puritanic 
one of the seventeenth century, eventually swept away the anni- 
versary of the hydromel festival; never again to be the cause of 
assembling a thoughtless rabble to celebrate antiquated rites, of 
the origin of which they must have been entirely ignorant. 





Davydd ap Gwilym to the White Gull. 33] 


As I am now, almost unintentionally, on the subject of dancing, 
in justice to libelled Wales, I must here protest against the veracity 
of a paragraph in a work of no less notoriety than Dr. Rees’s 
Cyclopedia. Under the head Dance, we there read : 


“The descendants of the original inhabitants of our island, the 
Cambro-Britons, in our own memory, on Sundays, used to be 
played out of church by a fiddle, and to form a dance on the 
churchyard at the conclusion of the sermon. These could hard! 
be called religious dances, though in some measure connected with 
the service of the church, where the people are assembled; but, 
however harmless the practice may originally have been, it has, 
we believe, been totally discredited and abolished by the dissenters 
and methodists.” 


The editor, a Welshman, at least by name, birth, and parentage, 
should not have exposed to public derision any party among his 
own countrymen, however odious that party might be to himself, 
without substantiating his sweeping charge with the place where, 
me _ time when, such an unseasonable fiddling was practised 
in ales, 


[ To be continued. | 
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DAVYDD AP GWILYM TO THE WHITE GULL. 


Brrp that dwellest in the spray, 
Far from mountain woods away, 
Sporting,—blending with the sea, 
Like the moonbeam—gleamily. 

Wilt thou leave thy sparkling chamber 
Round my lady’s tower to elamber ? 
Thou shalt fairer charms behold 
Than Taliesin’s tongue has told, 

Than Merddin sang, or loved, or knew— 
Lily nursed on ocean’s dew— 
Say (recluse of yon wild sea), 
“‘ She is all in all to me.” 










































ELEGY WRITTEN BY ROBIN DHU AB SIENCIN, 


AN EMINENT BARD, WHO FLOURISHED FROM ABOUT A. D. 1340 to 1370, on 
THE SEVEN CHILDREN OF GRYFFYTH AB RHYS OF GLODDAETH, WHO DIED 
IN THE SAME WEEK, OF THE PLAGUE, 1348. MARGARET, THE INFAN1 
ALLUDED TO, BECAME SOLE HEIR, AND MARRIED HOWEL AB IEVAN VYCHAN 
OF MOSTYN, FATHER TO RISIART AB HOWEL, THE FIRST THAT TOOK THE 
SURNAME OF MOSTYN, ABOUT 1536. 


There was weeping and lamentation heard in Creuddyn, 
A great tree has lost its branches, 
And that tree is Gruffydd ab Rhys, 
Who has plenty of venison and metheglyn in his white palas*. 
Alas! that the scion of his house should have fallen, and not fallen alone, 
Except one poor little branch all are gone. 
God grant that this branch may bear good fruit, and ever flourish in pure 
verdure ; 
The whole country feared that the last bud of Gloddaeth was sinking beneath 
its sod. 
There was weeping and lamentation heard in Creuddyn, 
Alas! that Creuddyn should be the scene of such misery. 
The valley groaned when the sod covered so many lovely descendants of Sir 
Gruffydd Lhwyd ; 
Creuddyn, the once happy Creuddyn, is lonely and deserted; 
Gruffydd is become as the naked body of a tall tree robbed of its branches, 
Gruffydd is melancholy, and walks alone by the side of his mountain, 
And he seems like the tall spear of Gronw ab Tegerin despoiled of its head : 
Even the Men of Oswallt} shed manya tear when they heard of thy misfortune 
Thou root of an honourable branch, 
Much as thou lamentest, theve is one who feels thy sorrow doubly, 
It is Jenet, thy companion, thy friend, the chosen among women, 
Who was proud to be called the mother of men ; 
That would hunt the wild deer on the rocky mountains of their father, 
And seek the timid doe ‘mid the gloomy glens of Gloddaeth ; 
The bosom that nourished them is now beat by the ayonized hand, 
And she who was so meek before dares murmur at the will of her God. 
And the voice utters, “ why are my lovely ones gone 
[ had seven who called me mother, 
And proud was I of the name; but no one speaks it now ; 
I will teach it my babe, who shall be to me as the seven which I have lost. 
There was Davydd, the promising heir of Gloddaeth, 
7 Full was the feast that celebrated his birth, 
A light beams,—he saw heaven, and wished to be there ; 
And the same night Gwilym followed him ; 


* The Cambro-British word palas, plas, is the original of palace. 
t Oswestry, between whom and Gruffydd there had been a feud. 
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Rhys, thou dear one! tarry awhile with thy mother, 
Or leave Llewelyn to soothe thy father for the loss of his sons; 
Tevan, thou daybeam of hope to Gloddaeth, 
Sad was the night that saw thee expire, thou fifth and last heir ; 
Oh! hide Catrin, white as the winter snow and brilliant as the autumn moon, 
Although the eldest, few were the months she saw. 
Annes, thou fair one, and could not thy beauty save thee from being a 
seventh in this mournful procession.” 
One mother bore them, one father owned them, 
One week saw them laid in one grave, 
One heaven contains them ; 
One tree produced these seven flowers, which are now seven blossoms 
blooming in Paradise. 
ROBIN DDU, 
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THE PASSENGERS. 
NO. II. 


[ Continued from p. 210. ] 


Wuen all the previous arrangements had been completed, and the 
coachman was mounting his box in front of the Owen Glyndwr’s 
Inn, at Corwen, our Passengers resumed their seats, and soon left 
the gray and white houses of the town, with its rocky background 
of heath and bushes, far behind them. 


The steam-engines, however, (which our readers will recollect 
was the term by which a certain coachman described their con- 
versation) did not begin to work until they reached a bridge over 
the Dee, not far from Corwen: the interval being one of those 
pauses which are said to be characteristic of English conversation, 
and which, we are persuaded, always occur wherever there is 
any thing worth hearing. Nothing can be more beautiful in society 
than these pauses ; without them, conversation would become a 
heartless, careless, unreflecting, and absurd employment, No 
expression of opinion could have any weight ; no communication 
of knowledge could be well remembered: at no time does the 
human face appear so attractive and intelligent as during that 
interval of speaking when the new impressions are travelling to 
the hearer’s memory. Having, therefore, as we hope, justified the 
silence of our Passengers on this occasion, we now dnd that, in 
consequence of their renewed animation, it has again become 
necessary to have recourse to the form of dialogue in order to 
record what passed between them. 


Allansley. Clanvoy, is this river still the Dee ? 


Clanvoy. It is: and look well at it, as we pass over the bridge, 


for if ever you saw beautiful water it is here. 
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Larndon. This is indeed the perfection of a pastoral river; wide, 
shallow, rippling, and clear. It has the motion of a stream and 
the calmness of a lake. Indeed the whole of this river scenery, 
that we have passed hitherto, is full of study for the artist. You 
may recognise the vignettes of Bewick, and his masterly touches, 
almost as if he had been here to make them. 


Clanvoy. That reach [looking up the river] is of a remarkably 
aceful character. It is not quite a subject for drawing; but 
ow much might be gained by studying the peculiar mixture of 
quiet flowing water and rippling foam ; just indicating, as it were 
by stealth, a mountainous neighbourhood ; and the “ gentle roar,” 
that was remarked in this river by Spenser, is no where more 
delightful than here. 


Allansley., How far are we from Bala ? 


Clanvoy. Bala is twelve miles from Corwen, to our left, and here 
we bid farewell to the Dee. 


Allansley. I am sorry for that. 


Clanvoy. At the upper end of Llyn Tegid, (the lake of Bala,) 
some first-rate mountains are seen together. Cader Idris, and 
Arran Penllyn are both in full view from the town of Bala; while 
the lake is about four miles in length, almost as long as any pic- 
turesque lake need be. It is an exceedingly fine thing; and I do 
not know why, but it is much undervalued. If you are so unlucky 
as only to see a place during bad weather, you can give no fair opi- 
nion of it, If the mountain tops are always hid, they are to you as 
if they did not exist. There is no place more dull than Chamouni, 
when the Aiguilles of Mont Blanc are clouded; and the lamenta- 
tions of the tourist are recorded there in every language, with as 
much eloquence as in our own uncertain climate. However, 
justice has, in general, been done to North Wales. It has acquired, 
in our days, a poetical character in public estimation that nothing 
can shake. The difference of language makes it quite a foreign 
land within our own: and, in spite of all drawbacks, ignorance, 
rudeness, and vice, it still remains a land of Druidic, Bardic, and 
Feudal glory. No where, except at Killarney, have I found the 
genius of the place breathing such a spirit of poetry. Something 
more than mere outward magnificence is required in order to create 
that influence which varies in depth and extent according to every 
man’s own mind. 


Allansley. There is a tinge of pleasing sadness in the Welsh 
national airs, and a very peculiar, but not ungraceful, style of 
melody. 


Clanvoy. The sadness may partly be accounted for by the 
character of Welsh history, which is almost a continued succession 
of misfortunes. In the last battle, in the reign of Edward I. almost 
all the nobility and gentry perished. From such a blow, a nation 
is not likely to recover; consider, for a moment, what the effect 
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of such a misfortune must always be; the language, the habits, 
and the manners, of the lower classes, are, from that period, those 
of the nation ; example, authority, and literature, are destroyed. 
A long period of Welsh history succeeding the conquest is nothing 
but a calendar of robberies and murders. The population of 
Wales appears to have been greater in those days than it is now; 
but, as most of their houses were built of wood, no traces of them 
remain. The only fair prospect for Wales, at present, is a closer 
and more intimate union with England; which this magnificent 
road is of all things most likely to promote. 


Allansley. O Clanvoy! the Providence that watches over 
nations, and by whose appointment injustice itself punishes the 
guilty, cannot have permitted such ruin as you describe. 


Clanvoy. Do you remember what one of the highest classical 
authorities* required in order to form a tragical character? not per- 
fection: for misfortunes quite undeserved are odious to behold: nor 
utter depravity ; for with such aman we cannot sympathise: but a 
character compounded of goodness and error, whom we may pity; 
whose misfortunes may be such as we also might undergo: while 
these impressions of pity and fear are rendered pleasing by exter- 
nal pomp, and the custom of long-past ages, and the illusions of 
poetic art. Never did any history so completely correspond with 
all this as that of Wales. The whole aspect of it is in some degree 
tragical,—by which word I do not always mean dreadful, but 
heroic. Whatever the Welsh have endured, I am certain they have 
deserved. Indeed, I think so of unhappy nations, in all ages, but 
not of all individuals, in any. 


Look at those hills on the right in the neighbourhood of Corwen. 
You can see the traces of a British encampment called Caer 
Drewen, where Owen Gwynedd’s army was posted when Henry II. 
invaded Wales. 

Allansley. Who was Owen Gwynedd ? 

Clanvoy. Prince of North Wales, in the reigns of our Stephen 
and Henry II., in the middle of the twelfth century. He was the 
son of Gryffith ap Conan, who was a great patron of Welsh music 
and poetry. Owen Gwynedd’s reign was long and prosperous, 
thirty-two years; and he left nineteen children, two daughters 
and seventeen sons, most of whom were eminent for bravery. 


Allansley. 1 was confounding him with Owen Glyndwr. 


Clanvoy. You will never do so again, if you remember the 
curious fact, that Owen Gwynedd opposed Henry II., and Owen 
Glyndwr, Henry [V. almost on the same ground, and with almost 
equal success. 


Allansley. Was any battle fought here ? 


* Aristotle. 
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Clanvoy. No, nothing that could be called a battle. There 
was a desperate skirmish on the borders, in the neighbourhood of 
Chirk, which then went by the name of Crogen ; and the English 
were so vexed at their loss on that cccasion, that, whenever they 
spoke with anger of the Welsh, they were in the habit, for a long 
time after, of calling them those Crogen Welshmen. In fact, | 
believe this term continued so long in use, that the common soldiers 
would call the Welsh Crogens, by way of reproach, not being at 
all aware that it was the record of a Welsh triumph. During this 
invasion, the same sort of thing occurred to King Henry that 
Bonaparte mentions as happening to himself, at the siege of Acre. 
They were both indebted for their safety to the heroism of a 
soldier. Napoleon found a shell ready to burst at his feet; and 
one of his attendants throwing his cloak over him, and embracing 
him, at the hazard of his own life, they rolled together into the 
hollow formed in the sand by the explosion, Henry was aimed at 
by an arrow, when Herbert of Colchester perceiving it, stood before 
the king, and received it in his heart. It is curious to observe 
how frequently this kind of self-devotion has been recorded in 
history. The power collected on both sides on this occasion was, 
probably greater than has been ever known, before or since, in any 
Welsh war. Henry’s army was drawn from all his dominions, 
comprising England, Normandy, Anjou, Gascony, and Guienne, 
with additional forces from Flanders and Brittany ; while Owen's 
confederate army consisted of his own forces, those belonging to 
Prince Rhys, of South Wales, those of Radnorshire, and those of 
Powisland. After all this preparation, ‘‘O most lame and impo- 
tent conclusion !” the two armies watched each other for some time, 
till Henry, being drenched with rain, and half-starved for want of 
provisions, went awav in a fit of ill-humour. The English camp 
must have been somewhere hereabouts, for the historian says that 
he “ fe the open plains.” Now this is the only place within 
the border that can be called an open plain, in the neighbourhood 
of Corwen. Moreover, there is no doubt whatever, that the camp 
you see was Owen Gwynedd’s. Caradoc of Llancarvan,* how- 
ever, in that part of his history which relates to this invasion, has 
not been quite so accurate as usual. 


Allansley. What a strange medley of people Henry the Second 
must have brought here on that occasion, and all for nothing ! 


Clanvoy. I think I see the Gascon, jabbering his husky French, 
and abusing the weather, for it invariably rained when the English 
invaded Wales ; you know that they say a large army will always 
attract a thunder storm. Then there was the Norman, of Nor- 
mandy, and the Anglo-Saxo-Norman, or whatever you choose to 
call him, of England; the Flemish volunteer, and the soldier of 


* See Powell's Translation, augmented by W. Wynne, of Jesus College, 
1774, pp. 191 and 223. 
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Brittany, who, by the bye, must have almost found himself at home 
here as to language; what a Babel of confusion it must have been! 
I am rather at a loss to account for Henry the Second’s failures in 
Wales. He never succeeded here ; yet in his reign all Ireland 
was conquered, you may say without any trouble or ceremony, by 
afewhundred men. That was an age of some interest: what with 
Strongbow in the field, Becket in the church, Giraldus in the 
study, and fair Rosamond in the bower, there was no dearth of 
adventure in any department, 

Allansley. Had Strongbow any thing to do with Wales, as well 
as Ireland ? 

Clanvoy. I believe his family was Flemish. His father received 
the lordship of Cardigan, to hold under Henry the First, in case 
he could conquerit. The king dispossessed Cadwgan ap Bleddyn, 
the native lord, on account of the turbulent behaviour of his son, 


Owen, 


Allansley. 1 am aware that several Flemings, as well as Normans, 
were transplanted into South Wales; but I do not remember, or 
perhaps I never knew, how and why the Flemings came there. 


Clanvoy. T'll tell you how it was: There was a local deluge, 
which laid the Netherlands under water, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Several of the Flemings came to England, 
where Henry the First, in the excess of his generosity, forbore 
to assign to them any part of his own large dominions, but 
took the poor Welshmen’s land, which he distributed among these 
wayfaring men, his new visitors, The earlier English kings were 
much in the habit of doing thus; and the Flemings remain in 
South Wales to this day. The other Strongbow, son to Gilbert, 
was earl of Strigill, or Striguill, in Monmouthshire, and of Pem- 
broke, as well as lord of Cardigan, to which dignities he afterwards 
added that of being the first viceroy of Ireland. His conquest of 
that country, for ease, cheapness, and rapidity, has, I believe, no 
parallel in history. 7 


Larndon, What grounds are these, Clanvoy ? 


Clanvoy. This is Rheeg, which they spell, in the Welsh way, 
Rig, about three miles from Corwen. It belongs to Colonel 
Vaughan, brother to Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, of Nannau, 
near Dolgelly, and owner of Hengwrt a place in that neighbour- 
hood. You just catch one glimpse of the corner of the house 
from the road, but nothing more. The woods that surround it 
are extensive ; he has large preserves, and plenty of pheasants. 
You see, although far advanced in Wales, we are still on level 
ground, with good English-looking cultivation. ‘This is the Vale 
of Edeirnion, inferior in beauty to Llangollen, and in grandeur to 
most of the Welsh vallies; but, nevertheless, a very pleasing 
neighbourhood, better adapted for living in than a more mountain-~ 
ous one, 
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Larndon, What a picturesque old bridge that is, with two very 
flat arches, at some distanee from this that we are passing ! 


Clanvoy. Flat arches are peculiarly well adapted for bridges, 
By them you get rid of needless piers, and needless height. They 
carry the eye to the bank more evidently ; they harmonize better 
with all the upper outlines ; and they are somewhat more secure 
than most others: in short, they deserve to be adopted exclusively 
for all bridge-work. 


Allansley. Larndon, do you remember Clanvoy’s remarks upon 
Llangollen bridge, that it was the most elegant bridge he knew? 
and dio you remember that those arches were any thing but flat 
ones ? 


Larndon. 1 do, perfectly well. We have caught him ina flat 
contradiction of himself. 


Allansley. Decidedly. Henceforth, his opinions upon bridges 
and arches are not worth a straw. 


Larndon. They are evidently the mere caprice of the moment, 
and are not founded either on principle or conviction. 


Allansley. Or they are the result of a sincere but ill-governed 
feeling, which leans first on one side and then the other. 


Larndon, It is neither in the power of language to explain, nor 
of charity to excuse them. 


Allansley. And some author said once, it matters not how short 
the fit of conviction may be, provided you have it on you when 
you wish to make an impression. 


Clanvoy. Go on, two to one, till your breath fails. A scan- 
dalous observation that last of yours, Allansley ! 


Larndon. | guess we have demolished him sufficiently. 
Allansley, We need not bring up any more of our artillery. 


Clanvoy. Now then for mine: Langollen bridge is the most 
elegant one that I know; in fact, it is the only pure Gothic bridge, 
of more than one arch, that I am acquainted with, except that 
clumsy piece of work, the old London bridge. At the time of its 
erection, the flat arch was almost, if not quite, unknown. The 
buttresses between the arches, that present only one angle as a 
breakwater against the stream, are, in my opinion, simpler, and 
far more satisfactory, than pairs of columns that support a pro- 
jecting balustrade. The flat Gothic, or Tudor arch, although so 
convenient, has not, I believe, been as yet employed in bridges. 
But, if I fancy to myself the perfection of a bridge, I take the 
Waterloo bridge, for my aedel in the number and width of its 
arches. Then I convert these from their present elliptic form into 
flat four-centred Gothic-Tudor arches, with appropriate mouldings. 
Next, I turn the Doric columns and their entablatures, which form 
a sort of pier between the arches, into such buttresses as you see 
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at Llangollen. Lastly, instead of a balustrade, I place a perfo- 
rated Gothic pattern of quatrefoils, or some such form, along the 
top, and then I have, as before me, all the essential beauties of 
the Waterloo bridge, enhanced by the nobler inventions of the 
Gothic architect. 

Allansley. Well, own, Clanvoy, that you have defended your- 
self better than I expected. The observation that I quoted, you 
must remember, was not of my own making. 

Larndon. Your description is so clear, than an artist, with an 
elevation of the Waterloo bridge before him, could easily make a 
drawing of your design, What place is this that we are stopping 
at? QO! 1 see the sign of the Druid. 

Clanvoy. The Bala road goes off to the left, and, of course, 
appears to some disadvantage after this broad magnificent highway, 
that carries you along through rugged or smooth ground with equal 
grace and ease. In road-making, all must allow that we have 
surpassed the classic Romans. How any man of common sense 
could drag his carriages over a steep hill, instead of going round it, 
I cannot conceive. This last improvement, however, is one of those 
inventions that, when they are put in practice, tempt us to say, 
I wonder I never found this out before. 


Allansley. To be sure, the Roman roads, when you consider 
their expensive construction, and their needless changes of level, 
were great absurdities. 


Clanvoy. Instead of taking rivers for their guide, they went 
bolt over hill and dale, quite forgetting that up and down alter the 
direction of a road full as much as right and left. 


Larndon. It was very stupid of the Roman roads forgetting that. 

Clanvoy to Allansley. See, how he lies in wait for the accidental 
negligence of conversation ! 

Clanvoy. We are coming toa beautiful spot, presently. So put 
your eyes in order, and get all suitable expressions ready. 


Larndon. A deep, woody, rocky glen, to begin with; roaring 
waters out of sight, O! a bridge, and a waterfall! A round 
arch, Clanvoy ! 


Clanvoy. I can’t help that. The chasm beneath and the woods 
around are compensations. 

Allansley. A fine romantic scene ; the horizon rather too tame. 

Larndon. No foreground. 


Clanvoy. 1 suppose we might get a good subject for sketching, 
by going above these rocks, which have been blasted in order to 
make the road. 

Larndon. Were you ever there ¢ 
Clanvoy. No; I took my sketch from the road. But I once 
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went lower down in quest of a subject, and failed. T! 
called Glyn Ditiwys, and Ponty Glyn. You cannot get 


— 


one view the winding of this grand road through the rocks. 
bridge, and the glen itself. Now you may bid farewell 
scenery, for several miles. Coachman! you stop for tive minutes 
or so at the next public-house, don't you ? 

Coachman, Yes, sit. 

Clanvoy. Then let us get down here, if you please, and 
overtake you before you set off again. 

[ The y oct do wR 

We shall just have time to walk over that bridg 
clearer view of the clen. 

Allansley. 1 think I never saw trees crowing on sos 
before. . 

Larndon. The scene would be improved if some of then 
away. 


*? ed . — y <r Le . _ > } 
Clanvoy. The \ hide some fine massy crags of rock here and 


Larndon, There seems to have been a great deal of rock 
y, before they made the present road. 

Clanvoy. The old road went along the same place, but it was 
very narrow; and, a few years ago, they blew up ast quantities 
of rock, to make it wider. In one part, I believe it would have 
been cheaper to have carried the road through a gallery, than to 
remove the rock entirely. 

Allansle UE How far are we from Cernioge 

Clanvoy. Seven miles, 

Allansley. And from Corwen ? 


Clanvoy. Six. The whole stage is about thirteen miles. Now 
just put your head over the parapet of this bridge, and then let us 
return. 


Larndon. OF course there is no time for any thing in the way of 
al sketch at pre St nt. 


Clanvoy. O, no; besides you would be at least balf an hour 
selecting the spot; and after ail, ten to one, you would not be 
suushed, 


Allansley. Come along, come away; there is nothing so vexa 
tious as being too late for a coach. 


Clanvoy. Did you observe, after we had entered Llangollen Va 
a ditlerent flavor in the air? If you did not you cannot help tastin 
it here, for in this part of the road it becomes yet more fora 
It is not an alteration of temperature, but an actually different 
flavor pervading the whole atmosphere. It really does deserve to 
be considered, im ou estimate of any climate, that, independent 
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of its excessive or moderate heat and cold, there is a peculiar taste 
in the airof every district, which belongs to that and to no other. 


, 


Allansley. It may possibly be true. Indeed, | acknowledge a 
difference between the Welsh air and that of England. 

Clanvey. Seriously, without being over partial to this poetic 
land, | do taste a wild aromatic richness in the breeze that passes 
through it, which Ido not meet with elsewhere. It arises, I should 
imagine, from the extent of heathy ground, where the bog myrtle, 
and asphodel, and thyme, and various other odoriferous plants are 
socommon; and then, not being checked in its course by many 
trees or hedges, a stirring mountain gale would waft their scent 
farther than you might suppose. To all these ingredients, you 
must adda dash of peat smoke, which, if the turf is good, is like 
the finestincense. Look! they are setting off! we are justin time. 

[ They rESUNE the ir seats and the coach goes ON 

Depend upon it, the benefit which an invalid wil sometimes 
receive by returning to his native air, when most other remedies 
are of no avail, may be accounted for by the fact, that, in the tirst 
years of hus life, he was fed with air of a certain tlavor, to which 
he became accustomed, and which agreed with his constitution ; 
for, if you send him to an equally warm or equally cold climate, it 
will not answer: he must again breathe his naérve air, and no other 
will have the same effect. There must, assuredly, be much ditle- 
rence between vapours that rise from a rocky surface, and those 
that rise from sol only; then again, the cultivation of that soil, 
or the mere spontaneous produce of heath and gorse, must alter 
the influence which it has upon the surrounding air. I can well 
remember a peculiar taste in the air of every land that I have tra- 
velled through. There are great variations in England itself. 
The air of Kent, for instance, how different from that of Oxford! 
which again differs much from that of Cambridge, although both 
neighbourhoods are in their geology so lke each other. Go to the 
English lakes; and, be the weather what it may, who ts there that 
will not find a new mixture of taste and smell in the breeze of 
Windermere or Borrowdale? — But, if you cross the channel, you 
will meet with a yet greater difference in Ireland; there, the whole 
country, wherever you @o, is tainted more or less by the bog of 
Allen; I say tainted, because the smell of the Irish peat-bog, in 
my opinion, is neither pleasant nor wholesome. Whatever may 
be the cause of it, the Irish air has rather a smoky flavor, This 
very peculiar scent is modified at Killarney, by the neighbourhood 
of the sea, and various other causes. It is very curious to find, in 
Caradoc’s account of the Irish conquest, that Henry the Second's 
army suffered so much from the difference of air and climate, when 
frst wintering in Dublin, that the king returned home without 
having taken any active measures to secure his new possession, 


‘fy . . ° ° : . vo ' 
Larndon. The air of lreland is, indeed, more different trom that 
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Clanvoy hat shall we sav of the Swiss air, a 
sidered, excludi o s;much as we can those addit: 
Larndon. Of th 
water that I com; 
country. 
Clanvoy. The singular and universal ugliness of a wl 


tells much against the wholesomeness of the land they inha 


Larndon. That is, to be sure, extraordinarv. 
Cl 


fanvoy. Save me from eternal snows, and gypsum rocks, and 
greasy water! Sconer let me live even in this desert: in any part 
of which I could find some object for fancy to rest upon, and 
meditate upon science and art, and combine activity with solitude. 
Barren as these moors appear, the trees, where there are any, 
thrive well; and there is a pleasing character of calm loneliness 
among those distant hollows of the mountains. In this popul us 


and bustling age, or nation | had better say, loneliness is every dav 
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all their life in such a retirement, the effect of solitude is nothing 
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ecoming more scarce, and of greater value, To those who spend 
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Larndon, | am thinking over vour deseription of second-rate 
mountain scenery, which has made a stronger impression upon 
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Allansley. Clanvoy, in your aerial speculations, what sort of 


Clanvoy. O, 1 admit treely that the softness of it is quite won 
derful, As to any very surprising superiority that France or Ger- 
many may claim over us, in the way of chmate, | think itis all 
id ut, when that alpine boundary has been once passed, you 
are in another world. Assuredly, the different quahtes of the 


~ 
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Atmosphere must have a great influence upon language, or why 
should the language and the air of ltaly so remarkably correspond ¢ 
How, under any other notion, can you account for the polished 
Latin tongue, when overthrown by the northern barbarians, revi- 
ving, in a softer form than ever, as the modern Italian? It became 
spondaic also, to be sure, and that was a grievous fault; but that 
fault is no hindrance to the smoothness of any language, how- 
ever injurious it may be to rapid or vehement expression, 


Allansley. Really, Clanvoy, when I consider your Gothic par- 
lities, you seem to go tolerably far from them, in your Trahan 


observations. I put it to yourself, is not the taste of other men 
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more consistent than yours’ A classical scholar stores his fancy 
with Greek porticoes and forms of ideal beauty, while the lover ot 
opera-music is, in general, a partizan of the Italian architect and 
poet. Then again, the student of the Gothic art, 1 suppose, 
endeavours to exclude from his imagination, as much as he can, 
the contrary habits and rules of classic art, lest any mongrel ideas 
(which are so common) should interfere with his conceptions. 
Without some separation of this kind, every man’s mind would 
be a mass of confusion, and the subjects of art would lose their 
individual character. I see, clearly, the heresy that you are seek- 
ing to establish: you are looking after an ideal perfection, which 
you think will be gained by extracting from the experience of 
all styles whatsoever is essentially right. But, although that 
process answered in representing the perfection of human form, 
because individuals of the same species could not be quite incon- 
sistent with each other, this method will not, I think, apply to 
various branches of art, nor to the same art in different ages. It 
is a hazardous experiment, in which there is no choice between 
complete success or total failure. 


Clanvoy. My dear Allansley, whenever 1 want any one to restrain 
my theoretical vagaries, | must apply to you ; for I must own that, 
silent as you are in general, when you do speak, your very disap- 


probation is more instructive to me than the careless consent of 
others, But what are we to do in this age of universal knowledge ¢ 
Are we to shut our eyes to half the world, that we may see the 
other half more perfectly? Tell me, is nothing to be learnt from 
the works of other nations, and earlier ages ? or is every thing to 
come from an ancient source ? and are we to reject all Christian 
civilization? Are not these the extremes of error?) The intlucnce 
of sO many specimens of ancient art must work a change in our 
art; and, unless we can embrace in one view the various con- 
flicting systems that have prevailed, or do prevail, we cannot 
fairly decide between them. The question appears to me to be 
this: are we fortunate in having before us the various under- 
takings of past ages, or are we so bewildered by the number and 
Oppositi n of them, as to lose our judgment? Perhaps we are 
losing our judgment; I am sure I do not feel certain that it is not 
so. Yet l hardly think extended knowledge can cause a decline 
in taste. And, indeed, you daily see in architecture, more espe- 
cially, both Greek and Gothic work done with a higher degree of 
purity than former times ever witnessed. Well now, suppose it 
should be my secret opinion that the accumulation of all past 
experience may or will hereafter effect a change for the better 
upon the fine arts in general, I am, nevertheless, quite ready to 
praise the pure specimens of every style. I am also quite willing 
to acknowledge that, without a clear perception of their several 
peculiarities, no improvement can arise. He to whom these con- 
siderations are new must learn one thing ata time, of course; but, 
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after the mind has passed through several stages of opinion, it 
naturally seeks a theory by which it may employ its varied know- 
ledge on some object. 

Allansley. You may be right, Clanvoy, but, indeed I think you 
are wrong. 

Clanvoy. Look at Larndon, taking his long.intended nap, now 
there is nothing to see. 


Larndon. I am only half asleep ; my ears are open although my 
eyes are shut, 
Clanvoy. 
Lullaby, baby, 
Upon the coach-top ! 
When the coach falls 
The baby will drop. 


Larndon, if you really mean to go to sleep, change places with me, 
or put your arm within mine; for all Olympus is wembling at 
your nods, 

[ They change places. | 

Allansley. What is this gray-looking village, with its old homely 
church, that we see before us. 

Clanvoy. The Welsh name is Ceriz y Druidion, (the Rock of 
Druids ) There was a druidic temple here: the stones have long 
since been disposed of, as gate-posts, walls, bridges, &c. There 
were, | believe, several cromlechs and stone-coflins, which are now 
imbedded in the wall of some farm-yard in the village, if not alto- 
gether destroyed. 

Allansley. What a shame ! 


Clanvoy. It is indeed a shameful thing to destroy relics, which, 
from their very nature, never can be restored. The worst instance 
of this that I ever met with, and one that I regret most of all, is 
at Vicar’s Island, on Derwentwater. That beautiful spot, sur- 
rounded by the transparent lake, and its panorama of mountains, 
contained, within the recollection of man, a small but very com- 
plete circle of druidical stones. The barbaric hand of modern 
taste converted this insular Stonehenge into a clumsy villa, with 
surrounding shrubberics, and gloried in the profanation. 

Allansley. 1 wonder such things can ever be done by people of 
education and right feeling. 


Clanvoy. Good taste and right feeling are not common, say 
what you will. Public opinion may sometimes prevent gross vio- 
lations of them, but they are seldom to be met with, either natural 
oracquired. Where they are met with in the lower classes, which 
is now and then the case, they elevate our opinion of man’s nature ; 
and when they are absent from the higher— 

Allansley. What then? 
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Clanvoy. Help me ont with some expressions that may describ; 
an excess of degradation. 


Allansley. 1 cannot think of any strong enough. 


Clanvoy. But we ought assuredly to have some respect for 
druidic remains. I am not, however, one of those who consider 
the druidic worship as containing within itself a model of patri- 
archal faith. On the contrary, there is abundant evidence to 
prove that the worship of the sun, moon, and stars, had been 
blended with the adoration of Noah himself, and his wife, if not of 
his family. This compound idolatry has usually been called the 
Helio-arkite superstition ; which appears, in almost all nations, a 
various corruption of the same truth. 


Allansley. There appears to me to be a kind of melancholy 
rudeness in the character of the druidic establishment. 


Clanvoy. Are you aware that, according to a classical tradition 
as explained by the Triads”, the druids of Britain appear to have 
invented a kind of telescope long before the Christian era ¢ 


Allansley. No, indeed, I never heard it. 


Clanvoy. Well, so it is, I assure you. One cannot help won- 
dering to find that, instead of receiving their knowledge from othei 
nations, the British druids founded and perfected their system 
here, and extended the fame of their science and religion eastward 
as far as Greece itself; until it became acknowledged that Britain 
was the fountainhead of theological astronomy. Such was the 
high character of Druidic faith among the Gentiles ef Europe: and 
I believe it was deserving of all that honour. But when Christianity 
was brought into competition with it, | must own Tam grieved and 
shocked when I perceive such men as Taliesin and Aneurin (who 
are no exceptions to the general rule) so evidently preferring theu 
own druidic lore to the truth of the gospel. If the scientitic wealth 
of classic idolatry would not excuse the relaxing convert, what are 
we to think of those bards who could neglect the church and vene- 
rate the cromlech ? ; 

Allansley. O, my dear Clanvoy, it is not fair to judge of men’s 
real opinions by casual expressions in their writings. T am sure 
if any stranger were to draw his conclusions respecting English 
Christianity from the writings of our poets and historians, he would 
find so many classic allusions, expressed with such a semblance of 
belief in Greek mythology, that he would have firmly believed us 
to have admitted those errors into our faith. Does not Milton, in 
the finest passages of Paradise Lost, appear to recognise Jupiter, 
and Juno, and Mercury, and all other classic deities, without one 
word of caution to the reader, or the slightest hint that he merely 
has employed them in poetical embellishment? I do not enter 
upon the question of taste, whether he had better have dispensed 
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with such ornament or not; I merely contend that no reader is 
misled by it into a suspicion of the poet’s faith. 


Clanvoy. I could wish, for the credit of those bards, whose 
talent was undoubtedly first-rate, that your ingenious defence of 
them could confute the charge. But the author of the Celtic 
Researches, with perfect impartiality, profound erudition, and 
unwearied industry, has interpreted the druidic mysteries in so 
clear a manner as to leave no doubt on the mind of an unpreju- 
diced reader. I honour the druids for their maxim of truth, which 
their later votaries might have obeyed better; I honour them for 
asserting the soul’s immortality ; for their doctrine of reward or 
punishme nt after death. But the patronage of druidic opinions 
by nominally Christian princes, and the promulgation of them by 
bards, who, if the ‘y heeded not their baptism, should at least have 
abstained from the clerical office; all this uncandid w ay of acting 
has, | think, been rightly considered as the key to the misfortunes 
of the Welsh nation. 


Allansley. What a neat satisfactory model there is of Stonehenge 
in the Ashmolean Museun, at Oxford, with a restoration of it as it 
may be supposed it was he on perfe ot, 


Clanvoy. Itis. One or two figures, to show the real dimensions, 
would improve it greatly. We are now passing over the highest 
level of the whole road between London and Holyhead. Now, 
strain your eyes! for see, amid that glorious confusion of rolling 
vapours, the visionary mountains of Snowdonia. 


Larndon, (waking.) You don’t say so! Are they in sight 
already ? 

Clanvoy. There’s the inn of Cernioge, that large white house 
among the sycamores, 3eyond th.m you may discover the rocks 
and pointed summits of Snowdon and Moel Siabod, the Glydars, 
Trevaen, Carnedd Davydd, and Carnedd Llewelyn, with various 
other secondary mountains. 


Allansley. O Clanvoy, how that view rouses the fancy! What 
a magnificent range, and how finely varied! How pompously 
those clouds roll along! What gleams of alpine light and awful 
shadow! 


Larndon. Which is Snowdon? 


Clanvoy. The last on the left hand, with three summits; next, 
but nearer, is Moel Siabod, with a large hollow in the centre and 
only one peak. The rest you cannot well distinguish from here. 
See how well these tall sycamores grow on this e x posed situation, 
upon the moors! All this district would soon become habitable, if 


they would but plant it. 
| The coach stops at the inn of Cernioge, lo change horses. | 
Allansley, ] suppose that Is the road on before us ’ 


Clanvoy, Yes, 
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Allansley. 1 can't wait here, opposite that ugly stable! I must 
walk on; the coach will overtake me. 


[ He gets down.] 


Clanvoy. Very well. I knew he would not rest out of sight of 
those mountains when once he had caught a glimpse of them. He 
is fonder of hearing others talk than himself; but, when he is at 
all excited, his full rich voice pours forth such a torrent of melody 
that I could hear him for hours together. And what amuses me 
is, that Allansley, who, in argument, always takes the classical 
side, is, in reality, without even suspecting it, the most romantic 
of men, 

Larndon, That is true; but pray never tell him so; for you 
may depend upon it some good arises from his not being aware 
of it. 

Clanvoy. 1 dare say his mind requires to be balanced by a lean- 
ing toward the opposite extreme, 

Coachman, taking the reins. There’s one gentleman missing ; 
see if he’s in the house. 

Clanvoy. He's walking on. 

Guard. All right! 

[ The coach gces on.] 


Clanvoy. This neighbourhood is decidedly the bleakest in all 
North Wales; and in the hottest weather elsewhere you always 
find it cool here. You see there are neither woods, nor hedges, 
nor rocks, to form any shelter, but the whole district 1s a weary 
moorland, exposed in all quarters to the mountain-gales, From 
this point we gradually descend into the vallies, while, strange to 
say, the nearer we go to the mountains, the lower we get in the 
level of the road. 

Larndon. See, there is Allansley! he has not walked far. 

Clanvoy. Who would not pause with such a view before hin ‘ 


Larndon. The whole of Snowdonia is beautifully displayed 
from this place. Ihave seldom, if ever, seen a set of mountains 
better disposed or coloured. 


[| The coachman stops for Allansley to get up.] 


Clanvoy. Well, Allansley, what do you think of Snowdonia ? 

Allansley. I wish to goodness I could fix itin all its wild visionary 
brightness, and without altering the present colouring, on a piece 
of canvass or a sheet of paper, O, for a painter’s hand ! 


Larndon, (giving him his hand.) Here is one; at least an ama- 
teur’s, 


Allansley, Alas, the lingers only; not the power that belongs 
to them! 
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Larndon, What a pity that you did not think of this in time! 
During your schoolboy days, at leisure hours, you might have 
rained that power and enjoyed it now. 


Clanvoy. But, if you felt no strong impulse then, your natural 
talent, no doubt, leads you to some other pursuit. 


Allansley. Had you a strong impulse in your schoolboy days ? 


Clanvoy. 'To be sure I had, and before then. I learned drawing 
and writing almost at the same time. So did Larndon, I dare say. 


Larndon. I don’t recollect exactly when I first used the peucil, 
so I suppose I must have been rather young than otherwise. 

Allansley. An inn, a mill, a church, and a bridge; what place 
is this, Clanvoy ¢ 

Clanvoy. Pentre Voclas: on a much lower level than Cernioge. 
There are some large woods on the right. This neighbourhood 
abounds in ranges of bushy rocks, and in stony torrents, which 
make appropriate foregrounds to that grand horizon, All this 
gradual slope, if properly planted, would become an inviting 
neighbourhood in point of scenery. Draining and irrigation would 
work wonders here; if the fields were tolerably sheltered. It is 
hardly to be believ ed, what a difference there is in vegetation, when 
sheltered, as compared with that which is not. You cannot so 
clearly see this in grass as in flowers. There is a beautiful plant 
in the Oxford meadows, the F ritillary*, commonly called the snake- 
head, or drooping lily. This flower, in those meadows that are not 
sheltered, almost hides itself in the grass, and any one might pass 
it without noticing it. But, in Magd’len Meadow, which is com- 
pletely surrounded by trees, it usually comes into blossom during 
Easter vacation; and shove itis three or four times as high; so 
that, in some places, instead of grass you see nothing but these 
lilies, in all their white, red, and pink varieties ; one of the finest 
exhibitions of wild flowers that can be seen in England. In the 
course of about three weeks all this pomp vanishes, and the mea- 
dow retains no vestige of its former glory: for the leaf of this 
plant is so very like the grass that you can hardly distinguish 
them by a close examination. 


Larndon. I remember to have seen some odd-looking buds there 
one day, but I never saw them in full blossom, It certainly does 
promote vegetation more than we suppose, to shelter it from the 
cold wind. On this account, I have no doubt that hedges contri- 
bute remarkably to the growth of pasturage; for they check the 
wind, without excluding it altogether, and the hedge-row trees pay 
for their subsistence by protecting the field. 


Clanvoy. The best arrangement of a grazing farm will also be 
the most picturesque; for cattle require shelter, and groves, into 


Fritellaria Meleagris. 
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which they may go during the heat of the day. Our prudent 
neighbours, the Scotch, have at length discovered this; and | 
suppose, ere long, the practice will be adopted in England. 

Allow me to introduce you to Conway, flowing out of a mountai: 
lake, about t seven miles off : a river of high family, voted, in formes 
times, as one of the b< —- aries to Snowdonia. From this very 
spot it beg epcher > be picturesque; and there is a beautiful subject 
for a sketch close to the road on the right. That insular pyr amid 
of rock in the middle of the torrent is a great favorite of mine. 

Allansley. What is that large red flower that grows near it i 
such quanuties ” 

Clanvoy. It is the Rose-bay Willow herb*: you frequently meet 
with it in gardens; a very tall, ornamental flower, hick ‘multi- 
plies itself so rapidly, that it is now and then rooted out asa 
weed, There are some spots on the banks of this river where it 
grows to the exclusion of every thing else; and the spikes of its 
red flowers have a magnificent etfect among the fragments of 
rock that lie in the bed of the Conway. Indeed al! flowers appent 
to the greatest advantage among rocks, expecially when those 
rocks are in detached masses of different shape and siz There- 
fore, when you lay out your tlower-garden, it should i. one of 
your first inquiries to find out where you may get large blocks of 
stone to scatter over it. If you cannot find them im a natural 
state, get them from the quarry: they will soon lose their fre a raw 

colour. Limestone is best; but any stone is better than none: 
and the larger the blocks are the better; for they then look less 
artificial. The management of rockwork is one of the last invented 
luxuries of gardening. It not only sets off the neighbouring 
Howers; but there are many which only succeed on rock, and th 
protection it affords during winter, will preserve exotics, which, in 
common ground, would be destroyed. 


Allansley. Badly managed rockwork has a most odious effect, 
however well it may answer for al pine tlowers. 


Clanvoy. It has indeed; but if you copy nature, and do not 
stick pieces of ore and spar and pebbles at regular intervals ove! 
it, the stone is very soon half hid under the flowery vegvetati 
and the mistakes in your strata cannot be perceived by the keene st 
eye of a geologist. And the convulsions that are met with in the 
arrangement of natural rocks, allow you almost any licence in your 
artificial ones 


Larndon. The Duke of Marlborough has put up some cigantic 
blocks in his garden at W hiteknights. 


Clanvey. So I have heard. They were in progress when I saw 


his other garden there, which has no variation of ground whatever. 
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Larrdon. The Chinese, of all people in the world, are said to 
excel in making rockwork. 

Clanvey. I believe they do. It is one redeeming virtue in their 
national taste. Yet, if you could suppose inhabitants of the moon, 
(whom l do not altoge ther beheve to exist, ) they Ww oulk ! be more 
like us than the Chinese are. 


Larndon. What house is this on the right ? 


Clanvoy. Limah Lodge, Mr.Charles Griffith Wynne’s, a pleasing 
situation. We are now entering a winding avenue of woody rocks, 
where the space between them is filled by the road and the river. 
I never pass this part of the road without admiration. You seldom 
have any distant view; but the romantic channel ‘of the Conway, 
and the varied fol lage upon the banks, are so unlike what you see 
elsewhere, that I frequently have heard this glen, if it may be so 
called, admired as much as the more splendid scenery that follows. 


Allansley. It has almost an artificial appearance : [ can hardly 
tell why; but it seems so evidently made for the road and the rin er 
to go and flow along it. The banks are so much lower than usual. 

Clanvoy. This is one of those places, which, according to the 
opinion of some, has been hollowed out by the river, for its own 
convenience, in travelling to the sea. If we ask where the mate- 
rials thus carried away by the water have been deposited, at what 
angle of its course the accumulated fr agments have been disposed 
of, | suppose a partizan of that theory would point to this rocky 
channel, and say, “there are the remains of the m.” As to the 
other part, | am quite sure it never will be discovered; at least, 
notin any place that would indicate the river as an agent in its 
removal. Here and there exce pions to the general rule will oceur, 
and evidence of river agency may be pri oduced ; but look at rivers 
in general; observe their opposite banks, corre sponding to level, 
and no trace of he materials which occupied their channels. 
You can hardly help coming to the conclusion of Granville Penn, 
that the beds of rivers were not formed by them, but created for 
them. Look at the course of the Thames, from Windsor Terrace : 
to suppose that or any other body of water cutting its owa way 
through a level plain, is absurd, A torrent rushing down a moun 
tain valley, will naturally tind only one direction; but, if that same 
torrent has to traverse a ph Lin, it may form a abe. or a marsh, but 
I see no natural cause that can make it a river, 


Allansley. Indeed Clanvoy there is much truth in that, 


Clanvoy. The science of geology has been muc h retarded bya 
foolish habit of deifying nature; a pagan custom, by which the 
ancients esc aped from the difficulties of polythei ism; but which 
modern philosophers have adopted as an excuse for atheism, Ifyou 
ask the origin of the world, instead of referring you to the only 
genuine record of that fact. they will tell you, that the wlobe rose 
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out of chaos, and formed itself as at present by the laws of che- 
mical affinity, &c.; that all phenomena can be explained by 
the supposition of natural or secondary causes. What a caricature 
of science these theories are! 


Larndon, Chemical affinities and antipathies are the passions of 
matter. 


Clanvoy So they are; you cannot give them a better name, 
But, for all that, they are no more the creators of matter than 
human passions are the creators of man. 


Look at the bridge of Rhyd Llanvair, over the Conway, a fine 
wide arch, but coarsely built, and of modern date, 


Larndon. Does the Holyhead road go over that ? 
Clanvoy. No, we go straight on. 


Allansley. When we get over that hill I expect a fine spread of 
mountain scenery. 


Clanvoy. I dare say that you'll not be disappointed. 


| Lo be continued, ] 


THE GODODIN. 


For the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


In the first volume of the Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, may 
be seen an ancient British poem, called The Gododin, said to have 
been composed by the bard Anesurntn Gwawprypp about the 
middle of the sixth century, and chiefly relating to the battle of 
Cattraeth, and to the struggles which took place between the 
Britons and the several barbarous nations by whom they were 
assailed, at the time of the Saxon invasion. And as this work, in 
addition to its poetic merits, contains allusions to many incidents 
of considerable national interest which befell the British people 
during one of the most eventful periods of their history; it has 
always been held in high estimation by the natives of the princi- 
pality, who are now the only people that retain a knowledge of the 
ancient language in which it is composed ; and accordingly, as 
might be expected, this poem has met with much attention both 
from bards and antiquaries: two complete English translations 
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having been published, one by Mr. Davies, in 1809, and another 
by Mr. Probert, in 1820; besides fragments by various hands, in 
prose and verse, both in English and in Latin. It has likewise 
been considered worthy of notice by several of our most eminent 
historians, and particularly by Sharon Turner; and even a portion 
of it has been versified by Gray himself, and which may be seen 
among his poems, in the fragment commencing, 


“ Had I but the torrent’s might.” 


It is likewise said, that there are two new translations now in 
contemplation, if not in progress, by gentlemen of distinguished 
poetic, as well as antiquarian abilities. 

Having now, therefore, introduced this composition, with so 
many vouchers of unquestionable respectability for its general 
merits, I trust that, while IT submit the following remarks to your 
consideration, I shall not be charged with occupying your time 
upon a subject altogether uninteresting, or unworthy of attention, 


The poem of the Gododin, just alluded to, is generally allowed 
to possess the necessary internal evidences of genuineness, and has 
always been received as the real production of the bard Aneurin, 
whose name it bears. 

All this I am ready to admit, as far as concerns the general 
character of the work; and any slight doubt which might arise in 
my mind with regard to particular portions of it, I should endea- 
vour to suppress, in consideration of the talent, and in submission 
tothe authority of those able and learned men who have so labori- 
ously investigated, and so decidedly pronounced upon its character. 
But there are two or three passages near the latter end of the 
poem of so very perplexing a nature, that | am unable to reconcile 
myself to their adoption, concurrent with other established notions, 
And if I rightly understand their meaning, they must have con- 
siderable weight in proving, either that they are not the produe- 
tion of Aneurin, or that our antiquaries have miscalenlated the 
era of that bard; or else, that the ancient Chronicles of North 
Britain do not possess that accuracy of dates so indispensable to 
the authenticity of historic deeds. One of the passages to which 
l allude is the following : 


“ A phen dyvynaul vrych brein ae cnoyn:"—p. 13: 
and which I should translate as follows: 
“ And the head of Donatp Brec, the ravens gnaw’d it.” 


Now this Donald Brec, or Donald Bric, and Dovenal Varius, as 
he is called, i. e. Donald the Freckled, was king of the Scots in the 
seventh century, and was slain in a battle by Owen king of the 
Britons, as will appear by the annals of the Scots, collected by 
Ritson. 

NO. III, * 3 
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“ pextit. Domnail [Brec] in bello Fraithe Cairvin [l. Straith- 
cair maic], in fine anni, m. Decembri interfectus est [ab Hoan rege 
Brittonum] et annis quindecim regnavit.” 

“ pexiit. Donald [Breck], in the battle of Straith-cair-maic, in 
the end of the year, in the month of December, was killed [by 
Owen king of the Britons], and reigned fifteen years,” 


If, therefore, the date of this event, as given in the annals, be 
correct, 27. e. A. D. 642, how are we to reconcile it with that of the 
death of Aneurin, which is said to have occurred about a.p. 570. 
But it may be said, that I have not given the right translation of 
the words, and therefore all my objections fall to the ground. | 
must confess, that] am singular in the meaning which I attach 
to the words, both Mr. Davies and Mr. Probert having translated 
them very differently ; the latter takes the reading of the passage, 
as itis given in page 12, 


“ A phen Dyfnual a breich brein ae cnoyn ;” 
and renders it, 
“ And the head and arms of Dyfnwal the ravens were devouring:” 


and the former attempts to translate the name itself, and applies it 
to tlengist : 


“The head of the freckled intruder, may the ravens devour it.” 


But notwithstanding these authorities, which, however, are not 
the most consonant with each other, I cannot bring myself even to 
harbour a doubt concerning the identity of the two names, 
especially when I consider their striking similarity of sound, and 
find that the cognomen bears the same signification in Gaelic and 
Welsh, and also that this king of the Scots was actually slain by 
the very nation to which Aneurin and many of the ancient bards 
belonged, i. e. to the Britons of Strathclyde, who were at almost 
perpetual war with the surrounding tribes. 


In defence of the dates given by the Welsh antiquaries, it may 
be urged, that there exist such obvious inaccuracies in the Scottish 
annals, with regard to the chronology of this and other events, 
that no reliance can be placed upon any of them. For instance, 
the death of this very Donald Bree is stated to have occurred at 
two or three separate periods ! 


a.p. 642, Donald Bree was slain by Owen, as before mentioned. 
Again, a.p. 678, Bellum I Calatros, 1. apud Calaros, in quo victus 
est Domnal Brec, The battle at Calaros, in which Donald Bree 
was defeated. And again, a.p. 686, Talorg mac Acithen et 
Daniel Breoo [l. Brecc] mac Eacha mortui sunt. ‘Talorg the son 
of Acithen, and Donald Breck the son of Eochy, died. Ritson. 

Finding therefore such discrepancy in the same records, it may 
be pleaded, that the death of this monarch might as well have 
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happened in the sixth century asin the seventh. But on the other 
hand, with regard to the genuineness of the entire Gododin as it 
now exists, I must confess, that a passage of a very suspicious 
nature occurs soon after the one just quoted, from which I am in- 
clined to infer that the latter part of the poem was not composed 
by Aneurin, but is the addition of some later bard; the passage is 
as follows : 


“ Er pan aeth daear ar Aneurin.”’ 
“ Since the time that earth went on Aneurin.” 


Now I think it perfectly clear that these words refer to the death 
and sepulture of Aneurin, which had already taken place, though 
Mr. Probert disposes of the difficulty by completely changing their 
original construction, and translates them ‘ When the earth shall 
come upon Aneurin,” but I cannot see the slightest authority for 
this liberty. Other parts of the work may be so obscure as to 
admit of different interpretations, but there is not, in the Welsh 
language, or in any Other, a sentence more free from ambiguity 
than this. 

If any one of your correspondents should feel disposed to clear up 
these difficulties, he would confer a favor on many of his country- 
men; and especially if he would inform them whether any part of 
the Gododin has been lost, and whether the latter part consist of 
various readings, or of intentional repetitions, slightly varied in 
diction. 

It is said that many of our ancient poems have come down to 
us in a very imperfect state, and that some, whose names are on 
record, are not now to be found. But it is not impossible that 
many of our ancient mss. may be still extant in the Vatican and 
other old libraries of the continent; and if any person acquainted 
with the Ancient British could command time and patience sufh- 
cient for making the research, there can be little doubt that many 


. “tithes | 
curious remains would be brought to light. 
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“ PEACE TO THE GOOD AND BRAVE!" 


Aye, peace around them dwell! Although to me 
Their names, their virtues, were till now unknown ; 
The muse shall twine some flowers of poesy, 
And lay the garland-offering on this stone. 
Whether their bones are in their own dear land, 
Reposing where the yew-trees greenly wave, 
Or lie, unburied, on a foreign strand, 
Peace to the Good and Brav 


Peace to you, parents ! weeping friends were there, 
When, calm, in death ye closed your aged eyes. 
Peace to thee, son! mid battle’s stormy air 
"Twas thine to feel unheeded agonies ! 
Were not thy dying dreams far o’er the deep, 
While trump and rolling drum wild requiem gave ‘ 
Ilush! let me not disturb the warrior’s sleep ; 


Peace to the Good and Brave ! 


Long were ye parted! yet nor distance wide, 

Nor time, could still your yearning for each other ; 
Oft for the boy’s return the parents sighed, 

Oft in his sleep the son would murmur “ Mother !” 
And, though no blessed union here was given, 

Though sunder’d far apart, even in the grave 
Ye 've met ere now~—Ye ‘ve met again in heaven ! 

Peace to the Good and Brave ! 


Oh! with no feeling feign’d, no artful rhyme, 

I've striven, ye dead, your memories to prolong : 
Would I might waft them down to after-time, . 

Borne on the pinions of immortal song ! 
This may not be ; but not in vain my lay, 

Should some fond wanderer through Mold’s pillar'd nave, 
Remembering me, stand near your tomb, and say, 

“ Peace to the Good and Brave !” 


Cer! 


* This is part of an ins¢ ription on a monument in Mold church, flint 
shire ; erected to the memory of Thomas Griffith, esq. of Rhual, Margaret, 
his wife, and their son Henry : the latter of whom fell at Waterloo, whulst 
{’ all mitly ke ading his re wiine nt tw) the charge, . 










































Historical Sketches. 


To the Editors of the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 
f uave forwarded to you, for insertion in your interesting Miscellany, 


some observations on the character of Vortigern; and should a series of 


similar articles, tending to throw light on obscure portions of the British 
history, under the head of * Ilistorical Sketches” be acceptable, I shall feel 
pleasure in transmitting them occasionally to you. 
I am, gentlemen, 
Your obedient and humble servant, 
Eric, 


HISTORICAL SKETCILES. 
NO. I. 
Vortigern. 


Tuk period immediately subsequent to the retreat of the Roman 
legions is the most unsatisfactory part of the British history. The 
Roman writers of the continent knew little of what was passing 
in our island, and the British authorities are either too fabulous to 
be relied upon, or too short and unconnected to be of much use. 

The life and character of Vortigern, among other things, is a 
signal instance of-indistinctness and contradiction.” 

He is said, by some, to be a leader of the Lloegrian Britons; by 
others, to be a prince of the Cantii, and, by others, to be a chief 
of the Ordovices; and as for his qualities, every vice degrading 
to human nature has been ascribed to him.t And yet this pro- 


* The real situation of Vortigern is not ascertained : Some call him sove- 
reign of the Silures, or Gwent; some, king of the Dimete ; some, the king 
of the Damnonii, or Cornwall ; and others, consul or earl of the Gewisses. 
Vide Coxe’s Monmouthshire, Intr. p. 5. 

“Constans promotus a Vortigerno consule Glocestrie.” 
Vide Gervase of Tilbury. 


t Gwrtheyrn is spoken of thus in the Triads: He is called one of the 
three disgraceful men of the island of Britain, for calling in the Saxons, and 
uniting with them, &c.; the other two were Avarwy and Medrod. Gwr- 
theyrn also formed one of the three treacherous plots, ‘by causing a meeting 
to be held of the Saxon chiefs and the Britons, on the mountain of Caer 
Caradoc, in which the massacre of the long knives was perpetrated ; the two 
others were acted by Avarwy and Medrod. Gwrtheyrn, Avarwy, and 
Medrod, were also the three whose families were for ever divested of pri 
vilege, Vide Camb, Biography, p. 108, 
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digy of vice and worthlessness was raised twice in his life, by the 
assembled prince s of his country, to the office of PenpR AGON,. or 
reneralissimo. 

The following view will remove much of the incongruity attached 
to the character of Vortigern, and throw some light on the 
obscure history of the period. 


According to the Welsh accounts, Vortigern,* or, as he is called 
in that language, Gwrtheyrn Gwrthenau, was the petty prince of 
Erging and Euas, a district comprehending parts of Monmouth- 
shire, Herefordshire, and the county of Radnor, or the eastern part 
of the country of the Silures, the western being under the rule of 
the ancestors of the celebrated Arthur. 


Several circumstances tend to support the validity of this account: 
First, the genealogy of many families in the upper part of that 
district, and of P asgen the only surviving son of Vortigern; and 
those families, when Caradoc Vraichvras took possession of Breck- 
nockshire and Radnorshire, still maintained their hold in the 
adjoining country of Powys. Again, the upper portion, the wild 
part of his te rritory, to which V ortigern is said to have retired on 
his removal from power, has in every successive age been called 
Guwrtheyrnion, and in this district was situated Castell Gwrtheyrn, 
where he is stated to have perished.t 


That this was the country of Vortigern receives support also 
from the life of St. Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, written by one 
Constantine, within fifty years of his death. He says that the 
saint was kindly received by the British king, who gave him leave 
to build a church in a wild part of his country, called by Nennius, 
very unetymologically, Wartheniawn, i. e. reward to the oy one; 
but more likely, from the circumstances just mentioned, » be 
called Gwrtheyrnion, from Gwrtheyrn. 


But what identifies this as the very district spoken of, is, that in 
it is found the church of St. Harmon’s, dedicated to that saint, and 
bearing his name at the present day. 


Vortigern is mentioned, by Gildas, as a proud and cruel tyrant, but 
with these features describes the general body of the Britons. Sharon 
lurner, Anglo Sar. i. 243. 


t “Adjoining to di principality (Brycheiniog) lay the territory o! Vou 
tigern. He was a chief among the Silures, and his clan seems to hav 
inhabited the country now called Radnorshire. Here it is that Nenmius 
placeth the territory of Wartheniawn and Caer Guortigern. Toa wilder- 
ness in this county, Vortigern retired for refuge; and here likewise, as bs 
generally a reed, Pascentins, after his father’s death, possessed the regions 
of Buallt and Gwrtheyrnion. These seem to have been all the territories 
orginally belonging to Vortigern, aud which his posterity enjoyed in th 
tune of Nennius.” Vide Usher's Antig., p. 244. Carte 1, 190 


{ Unde et in memoriam Sancti Germani Guartheniawn nomen accept! 


quod Lating Sonat Calumnia just? retorta, &c. Vide Nennius, Hist. Bret 127 
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We may fairly assume, with Carte, that the inhabitants of 


Britain were divided, at that time, into two factions, which may be 
denominated the Roman and the native. 


Vortigern is said to have been hostile to the consular f amily of Con- 
stantine, (called by the Welsh Cystenyn Goronawg,) meaning, in 
the language of the age, a family with pretensions to the purple." 
He was elected PENDRAGON, as the writers who speak of him so 
disparagingly s say, through craft and intrigue. Be that as it may, 


he was elevated by the native princes, in opposition to the Family of 


Roman pre tensions; and he must have possessed some character 
for knowledge, in the art of war at least, to be raised to that situ- 
ation at such a crisis. 

Supposing Vortigern, a petty prince of Erging and Euas, raised 
to the supreme command by the native princes, and lable to be 
pressed in the rear by the return of the Gw yddyl Fficti,t ‘¢° 
the Romanized Lioegrians, to whose interest he was opposed, 
his front, what could promise more favorably to him and his salle, 
than by calling in the Saxons, and giving them the kingdom of 
Kent, to put such check on the Romanized ‘popul: ition, as totally to 
prevent any annoyance from them towards himself and the native 


Britons? But, like every deep laid scheme of human policy, 
planned and devised without reference to the ereat ruler of events, 
this was most signally frustrated.{ The Saxons soon turned to 


their own advantage the balance which exlated between the con- 
tending parties; and the result was, the utter subjugation of the 
one, and the retirement of the o¢her into the wilds and fastnesses of 
W ales, 

Vortigern, if this be a right view of the circumstances under 
which he acted, appears to have been hardly dealt with by pos- 
terity: friends and foes have agreed in consigning his name to 
op probrium, and loading it with every vice, Yet his countrymen, 
the native princes, at an advanced period of his life, when his cha- 
racter must have been pretty well ascertained, did not think him 
altogether so unworthy; for, at a great crisis, the death of his 


son Vortimer or Gwrthevir, they re-elected him to the ofhce of 


* “Vortigern is allowed generally to have been active, enterprising, crafty, 
and ambitious. His interest seems to have lain among the old Britons, &e.; 
but he was probably jealous of the Belgic Britons, and the Roman interest, 
as seems insinuated by Nennius.” ede Carte, i 190, 


+ Soon after Maximus had withdrawn the flower of the British population 
to fight his battles on the continent, the western coast of Wales was taken 
possession of by the Gwyddyl Lyficti, who held it until they were expelled 
by the natives, assisted by the family of Cunedda W ledig, about the time 
of Vortigern. Vide W hitaker’ Ss Hist. of Manche ster. 


} The Christianity of the age of Vortigern seems to have been gre atly 
alloyed. Judging from some of the remaiming works of the primitive bards, 
and from what is said of the incantations and prophecies of Merlin, druidical 
hotions were very prevalent among the people. 
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PENDRAGON. But his want of success, in retrieving his great error, 
has stamped his memory in the tablet of history in the darkest 
characters. 

If Vortigern was, as is recorded, a person devoid of every 
virtue, moral, civil, and military, the infatuation which has been 
laid to his charge, might, with more propriety, be attributed to 
those who, at such an emergency, placed so unworthy a person in 
such an important trust. 


The Saxons also, though in nothing else agreeing with the 
Britons, have joined in lowering the character of Vortigern. 


His infatuation from love to Rowena is scarcely credible, when 
we consider that, soon after his supposed marriage with th 
daughter of the Saxon chief, he had a son qualified to lead the 
British army; and that he himself, on the death of that son, was 
reinstated in his former office. 


It was the fate of Vortigern to have his memory treated with 
severity by every party with which he came in contact : 

The Saxons hated him because they perceived that he would not 
go the full length of their wishes, and that he was desirous of 
retrieving his false step of calling for their assistance, and giving 
them admission into the kingdom. The Romanized Britons, of 
which class were probably the chroniclers of the age, beheld in 
him the subverter of their power and opposer of the consular family 
of the last Constantine. And the native Britons, his own country- 
men, the people most aggrieved by his unfortunate error, could 
not but think of his memory with increasing detestation, as they 
witnessed the sad consequences of it to their nation, from age to 
age.® 

Although we have thus endeavoured, conceiving it to be con- 
sonant to historic truth, to soften down some of the darker shades 
in the character of Vortigern, we must admit that there was a 


* “Vortigern was now considered as the author of all the calamities which 
his country suffered, and became infinitely odious. The British writers load 
him with all manner of crimes, and represent him as a monster of iniquity, 
Xe. It is reasonable to think, that, when he found himself under a general 
odium, he should retire into some remote corner of his own accord, if he was 
not forced. And Nennius accordingly says, that he built a castle in the 
mountainous tract of Snowdon, to serve him as a place of refuge. [lither 
the author of the Listory of Aldchister (Bennet’s Paroch. Antiq. p. 696) sup- 
poseth him to have fled after his own town, in Radnorshire, had been burnt 
by his enernies, or set on fire by himself; and that the place of his retreat 
was at the foot of the mountain Rivel, in Carnarvonshire. This was very 
conveniently situated for his purpose ; there being no coming to it but ove! 
the mountain, and by one narrow pass; and this is still called Bulech 
Grwrtheyrn ; and near it is a tumulus called Bedd Gwrtheyrn. 


These circumstances ate supported by the testimony of the old 


fan wn , ’ Vorti 4 
ids, who assert this is the place of Vortigern’s abode and sepulture. 
Carte, vol. i. p. 196 : 
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radical unfitness in him for fulfilling the demands of his difficult 
situation. 


The Romans who continued in Britain after the retreat of the 
legions, as well as that part of the native population which had 
adopted their manners, were totally unable to defend themselves 
against the hardy bi rbarians who invaded them. They had nothing 
remaining but the Roman name, and that, when the ‘y themselves 
had become enervated and worthless, no longer carried any terror. 
Their habits also disqualified them for mmiatiad the unmixed 
Britons, and thereby adding to the general strength." The native 
Britons, from the jealous policy of the Romans, had never been 
taught the use of arms; and when, on the dissolution of that 
covernment, they returned to their old institutions, those were 
found very ill calculated to combine their efforts, as their case 
required, against their enemies. In short, they proved to be the 
unvarying cause of disunion and weakness, as long as they were 
governed by them.t 


These were the difficulties which Vortigern had to meet, and 
they were such as required more than common energies to over- 
come 


Without attributing base moral turpitude to him, it is sufficient, 
in delineating his character, to say, that his qualifications asa 
leader and a patriot fell very short of what the occasion required. 
His political foresight was of a low order; and, from his ae cepting 
the second time the pendragonship, he appears to have been too 
tenacious of power, and incapable of sacrificing, as he ought to 
have done, personal considerations for the public good. 


* “Tn all the cities, municipia, and villages, there are as many tyrants as 
there are officers of government. They devour the bowels of the citizens and 
their widows and orphans. Public burdens are made the means of private 
plunder: the collection of the national revenue is made the instrument of 
individual peculation. None are safe from their devastations, &c. ” “From 
these oppressions many fly to our national enemies that they may not — 
under the afflictions of legal prosecutions, &c.” ‘ They fly to the public foe 
to avoid the tax-gatherer.” Salviam, p. 90. 


He declares this feeling to be universal in the last stage of the Roman 
empire. Vide Shar. Turner, vol. i. p. 183. 
+t The lamentations of Gildas concur with the obscure intimations of 
Nonnius, to prove that a considerable part of the interval between the eman- 
cipation of the island and the arrival of the Saxons was occupied in the con- 
tests of ambitious partisans, in the several municipia civitates, &c.” Shar. 
Turner, vol, i. p. 190. 
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the following is faithfully copied from an old ms 





W.H. in the Gentleman’s Magazine, (February 1829, p. 125 
wishes to be assisted in unravelling a knotty point in the Hastin 


Caerwys, written temp 
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THE SICK MAN’S DREAM. 


Dans le solitaire bourgade, 

Revant a ses maux tristement, 

Languissait un pauvre malade, 

D’un long mal qui va consumant,—MILLEvoye. 





Ir was a dream, a pleasant dream, that o’er my spirit came, 


When faint beneath the lime-trees’ shade I flung my weary frame ; 


I stood upon a mountain’s brow, above the haunts of men, 
And, far beneath me, smiling, lay my lovely native glen. 


I watch’d the silv’ry Severn glide, reflecting rock and tree, 
A gentle pilgrim, bound to pay her homage to the sea ; 


And waking many a treasured thought, that slumb’ring long had lain : 
Some mountain minstrel’s harp pour’d forth a well-remember’d strain. 


[ rais’d my voice in thankfulness, and vowed no more to roam, 
Or leave my héart’s abiding-place, my beauteous mountain home. 
Alas ! how different was the scene that met my waking glance ! 
[t fell upon the fertile plains, the sunny hills of France. 


The Garonne’s fair and glassy wave rolls onward in its pride ; 
[t cannot quench my burning thirst for thee, my native tide ; 


And, for the harp that bless’d my dream with mem’ries from afar,* 


I only hear yon peasant maid, who strikes her light guitar: 
The merry stranger mocks at griefs he does not understand, 
He cannot—he has never seen my own fair mountain land. 


They said Consumption’s ruthless eye had mark’d me for her prey : 


They bade me seek in foreign climes her wasting hand to stay ; 
poy told me of an altered form, an eye grown ghastly bright, 
And called the crimson on my cheek the spoiler’s hectic blight. 


Oh! if the mountain heather pined amidst the heaven’s own dew, 
Think ye the parterre’s wasting heat its freshness could renew? 
And thus, mid shady glens and streams, was my young life begun, 
And now, my frame exhausted sinks beneath this southern sun. 


I feel, I feel, they told me true ; my breath grows faint and weak, 
And, brighter still, this crimson spot is glowing on my cheek ; 
My hour of life is wellnigh past, too fleetly runs the sand : 

Oh! must I die so far from thee, my dear lov’d mountain land ! 


?. 
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ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


On the 2d of June last, died at Plasnewydd, near Llangollen, the 
Lady Eleanor Butler, the friend and companion of Miss Ponsonby, 
the sister of the celebrated speaker of the Irish Parliament. There 
are few, if any, of the readers of the CamsBrian who have not 
heard of the Ladies of Llangollen; perhaps a short account of 
whom may not be considered uninteresting, and I know no better 
authority for it than the Memoirs of the Comptesse de Genlis, 
who has thrown a considerable degree of romance around them 
and their abode. The Comptesse states, that while she was stay- 
ing at BurySt.Edmund’s, accompanied by Mademoiselle d’Orleans, 
the sister of the present duke, she met Lord Castlereagh, after- 
wards the Marquis of Londonderry; and having observed, in the 
course of conversation, that she would willingly travel a long 
journey, for the sake of seeing two persons who had been lon: 
united by a sincere bond of friendship ; ‘‘ Then, madam,” said he, 
‘** you should go to Llangollen, where you will see a mode! of per- 
fect friendship ;” and, at the Comptesse’s request, he related the 
following memoir : 


“Lady Eleanor Butler, then (1788) about taventy-cight years 
of age, was born in Dublin: an orphan from the cradle, and a 
rich, amiable, and lovely heiress : her hand was sought by per- 
sons of the best families in Ireland, but she very early announced 
her repugnance to marriage. ‘This taste for independence she 
never concealed ; yet no woman was ever more remarkable for 
mildness, modesty, and all the virtues that embellish her sex. 
From earliest infancy she was the intimate friend of Miss Ponsonby: 
by a singular coincidence of events, (which struck their imagina- 
tions,) they were both born at Dublin, in the same year, and on 
the same day, and they became orphans at the same period, It 
was easy for them to fancy from this, that heaven had created 
them for each other, to perform together the voyage of life: their 
sensibility enabled them to realize this illusion. Their friendship 
so increased with their age, that at seventeen they mutually 
promised to preserve their liberty, and never to part from each 
other. They formed, from that moment, the plan of withdrawing 
from the world, and affixing themselves for ever in the profoundest 
solitude. Having heard of the charming landscapes of Wales, 
they made a secret journey thither, in order to choose the place of 
retreat. 

‘‘ They arrived at Llangollen, and there found, on the summit 
of a mountain, a little isolated cottage, of which the situation 
seemed to them delicious: there it was that they resolved to fis 
their abode. The guardians of the young fugitives, however, 

fy 
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traced their steps, and brought them back to Dublin. They 
declared that they would return to their mountain, as soon as they 
should have attained their majority. In fact, at twenty-one, in 
spite of all the entreaties and the arguments of their relatives, 
they quitted Ireland for ever, and went to Llangollen. Miss 
Ponsonby was not rich, but Lady Eleanor possessed a con- 
siderable fortune: she purchased the little cottage of the peasants, 
and the land about the mountain, and built a house upon its site, 
of which the outside is extremely simple, but the interior of the 
greatest elegance. 


“The two friends still possessed, at the foot of the hill, a 
meadow for their flocks, a beautiful farm-house, and a kitchen. 
garden. These two extraordinary persons, both of whom pos- 
sessed the most cultivated minds, and the most charming accom- 
plishments, have lived in that solitude for seven years, (1788,) 
without having slept out of it in a single instance. Nevertheless, 
they are far from reserved ; they frequently pay visits at the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen’s houses, and receive, with equal politeness and 
kindness, travellers, who are either coming from or going to 
Ireland, and who are recommended to their attention by their old 
friends,” 


Madame and her protegé, the young princess, undertook the 
journey to Llangollen, and they were received with grace and cor- 
diality. She saw nothing in them of that vanity which is gratified 
by awakening the astonishment of others: they loved each other, 
and lived in that spot with so much simplicity, that wonder soon 
subsided into a touching interest : every thing genuine and natural 
in their manners and conversation. They possessed an excellent 
library of the best English, French, and Italian authors, which 
attorded them an inexhaustible source of amusement. The 
interior of the house was remarkable for the beauty of its propor- 
tions: the convenient distribution of the apartments, the elegance 
of the ornaments and the furniture, and the beautiful views which 
were visible from all the windows. ‘The drawing-room was 
adorned with charming landscapes, drawn and painted after nature 
by Miss Ponsonby. Lady Eleanor was a very good musician; 
and both had filled their solitary dwelling with embroidery, of 
which the work was extraordinary. The Arts were cultivated 
with equal success and modesty ; and you admired their produc- 
tions in this secluded spot with a feeling which you could not 
experience elsewhere: you were delighted to find, in that peaceful 


retreat, so much merit, sheltered from the attacks of satire and of 


envy, and talents that, free from ostentation and pride, never 
desired, in that spot, other suffrages than those of friendship. 
During the night she slept at the cottage, Mad. de Geulis 
heard, for the first time, a species of melody, as mysterious as It 
was new to her, She found, next morning, that it proceeded from 
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366 Sonnet. 


an instrument, in England called an “* £olian Harp,’ 

she beautifully remarks, “ [t is natural enough that such an instry- 
meat should have orizinated in an island of storms, amid tempests 
of which it softens the terrors.” 

“| must not quit Llangollen,” she proceeds, ‘“‘ without mea- 
tioning the pure manners of that part of Wales: the tw euds 
assured us, that such is their honesty, that often, when they left 
their mountain to walk in the neighbourhood, they left the Kev in 
the cottage door, and were never robbed of any thing, thouzh 
they had a considerable quantity of silver plate and other valuable 
articles, which might éasily have been carried away. The inns 


\ 
Llangollen were distincuished by the neatness peculiar 
England. 

The death of Lady E. Butler will be felt severely by the sur- 
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SONNET. 


The day ne‘er open'd on a fairer cheek, 
Nor genius lighten'’d from a brighter eve ; 
Yet gentle was she as the zephyr's si 

No tongue her many virtues eer may speak. 
She lov'd as few love on this lowly earth, 

All, all for love’s sweet self; and I the one 
To whom she pledg’d it full, the sun that shone 
In her mind’s heaven at the infant birth. 
But soon she died, and mine the cruel art, 
Alas! which won and broke that gentle maiden’s heart 
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B denved much pleasure from the _ rusal of that part of 
* 


iv 

Pa ochial History of on which gives an account of 
Tur con v of Mynydd Livn-mawr: re hat pleasure would 
lave been t materially enhan ae “had the ingenious writer entered 
more largely into the theory of the origin and formation of peat 


substance. its various Lapeages and appearances, its chemical 


tu . ~ 3 > went ror rs} 

nat re, and its adaptation to + poses Of agriculture. Will 
i ~ 

vou allow me, therefore, through th . niin Of your interesting 

, ; 7 a . a ™ 

Periodical, to request the same lear ts vriter to favor us with a 


series of essays on the above subjects; and also to give us some 
practical directio: s as to the best mode of using ut as fuel and 
manure, and of co vitae. the extensive track of turbaries on our 
ills into productive property. Such essays cannot fail to be 
ighly interesting both to proprietors and occupiers of land, in most 
districts of the prince cipality. Ti rey cannot but be of peculiar 
interest at the present moment, for another reason: It has been 
lately contended, in one of the first periodicals of the day, that the 
expeuse of converting the bogs of Ireland into arable land, would 
be considerably less to the government than that attendant on the 


emig rration of its superfluous populauotr u. 


There are also other considerations recommending the inves- 
tigation in question. The learned Whitaker, in his elaborate 
inquiry into the Roman antiquities, in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, discovered a Roman road beneath a tt irbary of con- 
siderable depth, which shows that this substance ts of a much 
more recent formation, and, consequently, much more within the 
scope of our researches than most other geological phenomena, 
Some philosophers have also conjectured, trom the similar dispo- 
sition of the strata, &c, that coal is the same substance, but in a more 
perfect modification. Lord Meadowbank has published, I under- 
stand, some useful hints for mixing common dung with peat, in 
order to form excellent manure. And some part of the inquiry 
has been very ably discussed by Dr. Mac Cullock, in that very 
useful miscellany the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


With every good wish for the success of your patriotic under- 
taking, _ 
1 am, gentlemen, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Mynxyppwr. 


M 1. 





1829. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Stories of Chivalry and Romance.—12mo. London. Longman 
and Co. 


We select, in this volume, extracts from two of the Tales relating 
peculiarly to Cambria, but the allotted space in our present number 
will not admit of a lengthened critique. 


THE ENCHANTED SHIELD, A ROUND TABLE ADVENTURE, 


The story commences with a description of a feast given by 
the British king, Arthur, at the close of a tournament, to the 
princes and nobles of Christendom. 


The bright sparkling mead passed frequently and freely, and the noble 
and illustrious revellers grew loquacious from its effects. ‘The bards and 
minstrels, too, felt the influence of their much-lauded beverage, as was evident 
from the wildness of their fancies, and the discord of their strings. Nor, 
indeed, did the great pendragon’s son escape the sweet infection ; but, paying 
more regard to his knightly than his regal honours, mingled with his com- 
peers in arms, partaking alike of their nectar and their mirth. 

“‘Geriant,” said the hero of song and romance, addressing himself to the 
chief bard of the palace, who, with his ancient harp beside him, occupied a 
raised seat at the end of the hall, “ why should thy harp strings slumber! 
hast thou no martial song, nor lay of love, for the banquet board tonight !” 


“The bards,” replied the minstrel, “ await but royal Arthur’s bidding.” 
We give but a portion of the song; its poetry is highly credi- 
table to the writer: 


fHE MELODY OF MONA. 


Hfatt, great Pendragon’s dauntless heir ! 
And ye whom fate appoints to share 
tlis deathless glory! while 
We wake the theme of by-gone days, 
And strike the thrilling harp, in praise 
Of Mona’s druid isle. 
Oh! check your fancy’s wild career, 
Dark Island! thou must still be dear 
To mountain Wallia’s minstrel band, 
Though warriors throng thy hollowed strand, 
And oft with spear and polish’d brand 
Each sacred haunt defile ! 


When Rome's infuriate legions came, 
And gave thy forests to the flame, 
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And shrine and altar broke ; 
Sublime thy druid armies rose, 
Nor quail’d before their island’s foes, 
Nor bowed beneath their yoke. 
But where is now the intrepid host, 
The stern defenders of thy coast? 
Ye powers that first, in days of yore, 
Scared each proud eagle from the shore, 
How long shall Idda’s raven soar 
Heedless of vengeance’ stroke ? 


¥ eo * * * 


Heroes who crown the festive board, 

Why sleeps the retributive sword ! 

VW hy hath not Mona’s mountains heard 
Your piercing battle cries ? 


This appeal to the bewildered senses of our heroes produces an 
uproar, and one and all swear vengeance upon the enemies of 
Mona's isle. Dubricius, the archbishop of Caerleon, aided by the 
machinations of Lleudad, a monk, (both necessarily opposed to 
druidism,) artfully atiribate great danger to church and state 
from the witchery of the w orship pers of misshapen idols. 

Arthur had lost his beloved danghter, Anna, shipwrecked off 
Bardsey island, betrothed to Sir Galath, a noble knight. The 
coast is surrounded by deep and dangerous currents, of course, 
agents of the sorcerers. Lleudad urges the destruction of the 
druids, with every argument likely to influence the ki: ng, and pro- 
mises the Pridwen, or shield of the radiant aspect, to the knight 
who coutributes most to the annihilation of the bards, and the 
deliverance of Anna, supposed to be imprisoned in one of their 
temples on the island. Arthur consents to undertake their de- 
struction. 


The tale degenerates here into something of lengthened mo- 
notony; we read through many pages which could scarcely be 
considered incidental to the story ; some pretty poetry, however, 
relieves us, as a spring of water reanimates an exhausted pilgrim 
in the parched and sterile desert. 


Geriant interprets a dream which had troubled Arthur, by sing- 
ing to his harp 


THE DREAM OF A BARD. 


One night, while [ slept in 
Great Idris’s chair, 

My senses all steep’d in 
Forgetfulness, (ne’er 

To pilgrim, when weary, 
Or captive fast bound, 

Came slumber more dreary, 

Or sleep more profound,) 
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My soul, for brief season, 

W inged upward its way, 
Released from its prison 

Of sensitive clay. 

so # * * 

Suspending all motion 

It saw whence it rode, 
(ne the breast of the ocean, 

The shrine of a god; 

A priest stood before it, 
Enrobed in pure white, 
though round it and o’er it 

tlune darkness and night. 
A diademed warrior 

Ady nced o'e r the brine . 
And broke thro’ each barrie 

That guarded the shrine ; 
And onward still passing, 

Reeardless of shame, 

Of curse, or of blessing, 
Reproach, or acclaim ; 
tlis falehion bright beaming 

lie drew from his sheath, 
Of havoe still dreaming, 
Of warfare and death. 
And, deaf to all pleading, 
In desperate mood, 
tle stained it, unheeding, 
With sanetified blood ! 
[ts victim just started, 
Then bowed to the stroke 
Yet, ere life departed, 


Thus, thus he | espok 


‘* Proud victor ! whose story 


Not time shall eflace 
The sun of thy glory 


, 


Is SELLNY apace ; 
Vis all unavatline, 
The die has been e ist, 
And hark to yon wailing, 
That comes on the blast ; 
Not vain have I callen, 
On Annwn’s* fell band 
A monarch hath fallen, 
And woe to the land !” 
. P ' . 
I Saw the bold Warrior, 
Who came o'er the brine, 
And broke thro’ each barrier 
That guarded the shrine, 
Despite the prot ction 
His shield could afford, 
Fell, slain by defection 
And treachery’s sword ! 


* The hell of druid mythology. 


, 
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And wild shrieks of horror 
Came borne on the wind, 
\nd shoutings of terror 
And triumph combined. 
é, " A o 
And none stopped to cherish 
‘Lhe fallen in fight, 
But left him to perish, 
That dragon-crowned knight. 


We pass over the description of the king’s gloomy thoughts, 
the anxiety of Dubricius to remove his depression, and the arming 
and preparation of the warriors for the attack upon the isle of 
Currents, to select some well-drawn passaves, where the royal 
Arthur aud his gallant compeers undertake the destruction of the 
druid fathers, the recovery of Anna, and the possession of the 
shield of the radiant aspect. 

The dun shadows of evening were, however, gathering fast, when the brave 
knights of the round table arrived at St. Mary’s monastery, where they were 

ceived by the abbot, and his holy brethen, with every mark of honour and 
respect, befitting their high rank. The impatience of the heroes of the lance 
and sword was too great to allow of their wasting much of their valuable 
time with those of the cowl and cassock ; and, having turned their steeds 
into the pasture belonging to the convent, they hastened down to the beach, 
letermined to embark forthwith for the island of the Currents, and to essay 
nmediately their wild and dangerous undertaking; the reverend Lleudad 
iecomp inying them in the capacity of guide, and in order to ensure, by his 
Oly presence, thre favor and prot chon of heaven. 


* |low is this, father abbot?” said the Knight of the Lake, “ didst thou 


not tell me that we should have to cross a stream deeper and wider than the 
‘7 , +.* . ” 
Menai in a tempest? and lo! thou seest tis smoother than a sea of oil. 
i 
“True, sir knight; but LI would have you beware of its oily surface ; it 
tokens no good, believe me; for, doubtless, some powerful spell is at 
work, and th reby ri (Pallas Its % ClSI med fury.” 
Then let us across,” said Sir Tristan, “ere the spell is dissolved, and 
waves are freed from their bonda e!” 
At the self-same moment, however, a loud peal of thunder rolled awfully 
bove their heads, echoing again and again among the lofty hills and rocky 


prominences around them; while the slumbering sea sunk like a giant's 
bosom when he breaths, and, in a moment, rushed through the narrow strait 
with a velocity and foree which more than confirmed the statement of the 
holy abbot. Kin r Arthur cazed up to the dark and gathering clouds with a 
look of scorn and proud defiance. SirTristan and Sir ¢ syalath started back from 
the margin of the flood, which swe pt away, in its rushing course, the boat 
which they had unwisely loosened from its moorings. Sir Lancelot du Lue, 
and his battle companion, buried the bright points of their lances in the 
sand, and stood firm and unmoved as the mountains of Eryri. Nor did the 
other adventurers bi tray any signs of fear at the awful and unexpeeted tumult 
+ though, as this continued to increase, without 
any prospect of abatement. thev were fain to follow the advice and example 
Ol the wood father abbot: who, belneving that the better part of valour was 
discretion, had prudently sheltered himself from the yn ltines of the storm 
monastery, leaving the bold Champions of 


of the unch uned eleme hits 


behind the walls of his own 
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Caerleon to act as they deemed most consistent with the strict notions of 
knightly honour. As, however, the prospect of reaching the opposite shor 
that night had become utterly hopeless, it was resolved to defer the attempt 
until the morrow; at which time it was hoped the winds and waters might 
possibly wear a more favorable aspect. 


The next morning they proceed to the beach, but an impene- 
trable mist prevents them seeing Bardsey Island. 


Se a ee I ol Ce ee ele el 
rv sie o os OF nats ck %. 
sas ET : tn @ . a. 


“ Good father,” said Arthur, addressing himself to their guide, “ the prix 
we came hither in quest of appears to have melted in air: or knowest thou 
the way which leads to this dread isle of the ocean through the shadows and 
clouds with which it seems to be surrounded.” 


“* Great prince,” replied the abbot, “ did I not tell you the adventure would 
prove fearful and perilous ; but be not dismayed ; though dangerous it shall 
be accomplished ; and, under the protection of the sacred cross, let us go 
on, nor fear what mischief all the legions of hell can work against us !” 


ee ae 
ar m& : as 


3 ee 


Sir Galath, Whose virtues made him proof against demon charm and wizard 
spell, was first to gain the foremost skiff; and Sir Tristan, who was fain, in 
the holy presence of their guide, to refrain from exercising bis own forbidden 
art, and of defeating the effects of one enchantment by another, was close at 
his side as he entered; nor was the monarch, with his battle knights, fia 
behind. Sir Avon de Sage and the eloquent Gwalchmai, with the remainde: 
of the chosen heroes, seated themselves in another boat, intending to follow 
the abbot’s well-known standard, which, from its reflecting light through th 
gloom that made all things alike undistinguishable, was meant to be thei 
guiding star across the flood. The other vessels filled with volunteers in th 
cause of the church, strove also to keep the same object in view, but in vain; 
and they not only lost sight of the cross, but were soon parted from each 
other, notwithstanding their most strenuous endeavours to keep together. 
Still, however, they rowed perseveringly forward, not doubting but that they 
should soon reach the island, despite the dense fogs and mists which con- 
cealed it from their sight, and be in time to share in the glory of its con- 
quest, and the honour of obtaining the enchanted shield. 


pv Daten 
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The boat conveying Arthur and his companions arrives at th 
shore first, and, after much difficulty, owing to the mist, a meeting 
is effected between the king and Gwalchmai: the other boats lose 
sight of the king, and are, for the present, rendered useless to tl 
expedition, 


Hardly able to distinguish one another in the gloom which surrounded 
them, they, however, proceeded onward, through a thick and entangled 
forest of gigantic oaks and briery underwood, among which, bats and owls 
and birds unclean, flitted in countless multitudes ; and, disturbed by the 
unexpected intrusion of human feet, issued from their dark and dreary hiding 
places; and flapping their foul and loathsome wings against the towering 
helmets of their intruders, caused them to start back with fear at every step 
they took ; while their low and hollow wailings—for even the screechowl’s 
shrill and piercing cry was, in the air they breathed, scarce heard—made the 
stoutest heart confess a dread of things and powers invisible, and quail with 
apprehensions entirely unknown, because till then unfelt, by the bold and 
dauntless princes of Pendragon’s court. And, ever and anon, more hideous 
and more terrible opponents Stood before them; and grim and ghastly 
spectre-like figures met them at every gap and opening they came to, and 
frowning defiance on them, essayed to scare them back by the hideousness of 
their aspects ; but the immaculate virtue of Sir Galath, and the spe ll-defving 
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powers of Sir Tristan, seconded as these amulets were by the good swords of 
their possessors, overcame all opposition, and the phantoms and shadowy 
forms which hovered in the air or stalked in frightful majesty along the earth, 
Hed at their approach much more readily than they did from the consecrated 
standard of St. Mary’s monk. 


“ Holy father,” said the royal knight, “hath this dark and hellish wood 
neither outlet nor termination; or must we wander here till the sun goes down, 
if indeed it hath not set already ?” 

“ Be not impatient, my liege,” replied the abbot, “ the island scarce mea- 
sures a league in circumference, and were it overgrown with oaks and bram- 
bles from bank to bank, we must, ere long, gain one extremity. Fear not, 
then, for though the whole armies of hell are marshalled against us, the cause 
of the church must triumph, and its supporters receive their promised 
reward.” 

“Silence! thou prating monk,” exclaimed the rough voice of Sir Lancelot 
du Lae, “ hear ye not the sounds of melody? hark! hark! 


A bard is heard to chant the following precautionary strain : 


Rush not madly on thy doom 
Princes of the ensanguin’d plume ! 
Bardsey’s isle shall ne'er reward 
Those who draw the battle sword ! 
Why defy its hallow’d ground, 
Ileroes of the table round ? 

Deem not you shall laurels gain 
On the bosom of the main; 

And, tho’ yours the dangerous toil, 
Other hands shall reap the spoil, 
Others claim it for their own ;— 
Yours, the Druid’s curse alone! 


“ [t is the voice of Geriant,” exclaimed the prince, “ but I fear me, noble 
bard, thy warning comes too late ; but, holy father, see you not a trembling 
light in yonder distance.” 

* ea ¥: he . a 

Before the elevated altar-stone, upon which a clear flame burnt brightly 
and steadily, the chief druid stood enrobed in spotless white; his right hand 
grasping the sacrificial knife, whilst his left pointed upwards to the skies, as 
if imploring for earth the blessings of heaven. Around him his companions 
were ranged, according to their respective ranks of Druid, Bard, and Ovate, 
and each apparently engaged in fervent devotion. As, touched by the 
sacredness of the scene before them, the Round Table Knights paused in 
their career, and seemed to doubt the justness of the adventure in which they 
were engaged; and Arthur, as he gazed upon the stately form of him who 
stood before the altar, could not choose but ponder upon the “ Dream of the 
Bard.” But the wary Lleudad, fearful of the consequences of delay and of 
reflection, called aloud upon them to advance to the overthrow of Paganism, 
and to let none of its supporters escape the general slaughter, since the inte- 
rests of the church required it. 

Sir Galath, who had revenge to spur him on, was the first to comply with 
the commands of the abbot, and, hurling his ashen spear towards the sacred 
band, stretched a green-robed Ovate at the feet of his brethren, who, as they 
saw him fall, gave_a loud shriek of terror and surprise, and turned to behold 
whence came the fatal shaft; but, ere they could well do so, the other knights 
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fell upon them, and, heedless of their cries for mercy, spared notone! Thy 
archdruid met the lance of the British prince unmoved, but, when he felt its 
barbed point, he leapt in the agony of departing life upon the altar befor 
which he had been ministering; and, as his heart’s best blood streamed dow) 
its sides, he raised his faltering voice, and, cursing the author of his own aud 
his brethren’s death, expired, repeating a strain familiar to the ear of his royal 
murderer : 
“ Proud victor, whose story 

Not time shall efface, 

The sun of thy glory 

Is setting apace,” &c. 


For the accomplishment of all the purposes of fate, it is neces- 
sary the prince should gain the Pridwen; that shield which after- 
wards is supposed to cause the fatal tulfilment of the “ Bard’s 
Dream,” upon Camlan battle-field; as well as the restoration of 
the Princess Anna to Sir Galath. These matters, as well as the 
destruction of the druidie idols and temple, are expressed in lan- 
euage fraught with considerable powers of composition; and, 
making allowance for tle few discrepances before noticed, we con- 
tidently recommend to our readers a perusal of Tuk Encuantep 
SuienLp, aclever specimen of fictitious writing. 


iid rratron’s GRAVE, A TALE OF THE CIVIL WARS, 


Founded on a traditionary account of the siege of Carditl Cast 
during the des; olation of the royalists’ possessions in Wales, 
between the years 1643 and 1649, by the Republicans, is written 
ina style of which we must express our approval ; and though the 
narrative is here and there disfigured with quotations known to 
every schoolboy, and much more adapted to the Yankee speeches 
of Yates’s Nigger Rossius, than for embellishing the pages under 
notice, (exempli gratia: ‘ the fairest of the fair,” ** to waste their 
sweetness m the desert air,” * terra firma,” and so on,) vet the 
details are generally well conceived and described. 

Cromwell, having subjugated, with little sacrifice of time or 
loss of blood, various towns and forts, meets with an unexpected 
opposition from Beaufort, Governor of Cardiff Castle, who refuses 
to deliver up his charge. 


Every military preparation is made by the besiegersand besieg* d; 
the king's party in the castle gallantly defend themselves for two 
days; but the walls become so shattered by the artillery of the 
former, that a council of war is held; Sir J. Beauford first ad- 
dressed the assembly ; 


“ Fellow-officers,” said he, “ this castle was confided to our keeping by 
the king, and it is ny intention to be faithful to the trust. We have assem- 
bled here to consult further means for its safety : to this point, then, confine 
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your observations and advice, for, mark me! the first among you who coun- 
sels or even hints at submission shall be shot, though that shot be the last in 
the garrison! We have met here to defend, not to betray, our trust? and 
while two stones cleave together, let no one talk of yielding.” 


A general silence and looks of distrust prevail after this speech, 
and Beauford becomes irritated and impassioned. 


Stung by such unmerited reproaches, a young but intrepid-looking cavalier 
instantly started from his seat: “A truce to your reproaches, Sir John ; 
that they are unjust, the wounds and scars we bear will testify, and vindicate 
our honour from the false charge of cowardice. We have neither forgotten 
our duty to the king nor to the governor; but when the latter so fur forgets 
himself as to accuse those falsely who have cheerfully shed their best blood 
at his bidding, and neglects to provide for their safety in the hour of danger, 
it is time they look to themselves. Hear me, then! [ care not for the effects 
of your vengeance, L have hitherto fought as becomes a loyal subject of King 
Charles, but will fight no longer, unless the terms of a surrender be first agreed 
upon, in case the rebels venture to renew the attack tomorrow. Consent to 
this, and my sword is again at your service; else never. ‘These are my 
thoughts, nor do I fear to utter them: now do your worst !” 

Beauford, who had with great difficulty retained possession of his seat till 
the speaker had concluded, no sooner perceived he had done, than, drawing 
his sword, he rushed forward, and proceeded to put his threat into instant 
execution ; and Walter Sele would have paid the forfeit of his life for his 
temerity, had not those around wrested the weapon of death from the hands 
of the governor, who, enraged at thus being thwarted, darted from the cham- 
ber, swearing he would have every soul of them shot for traitors. 


At this time, when the enemy from without and faction from within 
threatened the castle with certain destruction, there were within its walls, 
besides the military who composed the garrison, several ladies, whose friends 
or relatives, anxious for their safety, had placed them there as beyond the 
reach of danger. Among these was Deva Milton, the orphan daughter of an 
old cavalier. No more is known of the maid than that she was fair, whethe: 
in the opinion of the world or not it matters little, it is enough that she was 
so in the eyes of Walter Sele. To Aun she was “ the fuirest of the fair ;” 
he loved her, and would, like every ¢rue lover, have periled his life to do 
her service. To her little chamber it was he repaired when released from the 
duties of the day, and in her company was glad to forget for awhile the 
dangers that surrounded him. Here, therefore, he hastened upon his escape 
from the council-room, and here, too, he determined to remain patiently 
until informed that the savage rage of the governor was cooled, and time, by 
replacing reason upon her throne, should have made him sensible of the 
error which he had committed. A time, alas! that Walter was not fated to 
behold. 


The author has managed to imparta tone to the passages imme- 
diately following, which, in our conception, forms the best part of 
the tale; for, though the conduct of the demon Beauford distresses 
and horrifies us, so strong an interest is excited on behalf of the 
helpless maid, the mind of sensibility is so racked with anxiety, 
and the heart becomes so elated with the knowledge of her ulti- 
mate deliverance, that we are impressed with a very favorable 
opinion of their compiler’s qualifications ; and doubt not that when 
the advantages derived from experience in literary matters may 
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have mellowed down the harsh strokes of the novitiate, he wij! 
much distinguish himself as a writer ‘* of wild adventures in way 
and love.” 


It appears, however, that he was not the only person among the besieged 
who was sensible to the charms of the fair Deva. The commander himself. 
who, by his unshaken loyalty (almost his only virtue,) added all that licen- 
ciousness and profligacy which characterized, in a greater or less degree, the 
reign of every monarch of the Stuart line, had also beheid and admired her 
charms; but, alas! beheld and admired them with: the most dishonourable 
feelings; and he seized what appeared to him a favorite moment, when the 
officers were engaged on more important matters, to gratify his lust ; glorying 
in the idea that he should, at the same time, by this means, inflict the most 
cruel of all punishments upon the unfortunate being who had offended him : 
and blast for ever his brightest hopes by ruining her who was far dearer to 
him than his own life. 

Having gained admission into her apartment, he proceeded to flatter and 
menace by turns, but all in vain; the virtue of Deva Milton was alike proof 
against both: she upbraided him with his baseness and villany, and replied 
to his flatteries with taunts and reproaches. Enraged at her conduct, he seized 
her rudely, and was proceeding to gratify by force both his revenge and his 
passion. His feeble victim shrieked aloud for assistance, but the echoes ot 
her voice were the only answers she received. Spite of the resistance which 
she made, one minute more would have decided the struggle, and the fai 
Deva would have been—fair no longer. At this crisis the room door yielded 
to the strong nerves of Walter Sele ,who, snatchinga pistol] from his belt, rushed 
upon the villain whom he saw before him, and presented it tc his head ; but 
even at this critical juncture he still retained presence of mind sutticient not 
to discharge it, lest, by any accident, the contents should injure her to whos 
rescue he had thus opportunely arrived, 

* * * * % * 
In an instant the sword of each had left its scabbard. 
“‘ Coward and slave, by heaven you shall not again escape me !” 


The weapons met with the quickness of lightning, and though the event 
seemed to all appearance to depend upon which was the strongest arm, yet 
the blows, however irregular and fierce, were frequently parried off with great 
skill, as each in turn became the assailant. The combat lasted but a few 
minutes, forthe foot of Beauford striking against an iron ring in the floor, li 
stumbled, when, putting out his sword to prevent his falling, it snapt, and 
of course occasioned that which it was intended to prevent. ‘The issue af the 
strife seemed now determined ; but it was not so; for, on Sele’s springing 
forward to disarm his adversary, he received the contents of a pistol in his 
left shoulder, and fell prostrate beside him. A party of the guard, who had 
been alarmed by the noise which the combat had necessarily occasioned, now 
rushed into the apartment, when Beauford, springing up, commanded them 
to raise his wounded antagonist, and do as they were bid. He was instantly 
obeyed, and the soldiers, having bound him as well as they were able at the 
moment, followed the steps of their governor. 


The ill-fated Sele is placed in a horrid dungeon, wounded and 
forsaken ; these miseries, added to the thought of Deva being 
exposed to the tyranny of Beauford, madden him to desperation. 
Suddenly recollecting an old story, related to him when a child, 
of an outlawed chief escaping from the scene of his present incar- 
ceration, the hope of self-preservation urges him to attempt his 
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liberty; and after groping in the dark, by removing accumulated 
heaps of rubbish and fragments of masonry, at Jength finds his 
way to the moat on the north side of the castle. 


Unfortunately the recollection of the insults offered to Deva, 
and his own wrongs, banish the better feelings of his mind, and 
the desire of revenge hurries him on to adopt the fatal resolution 
of betraying the castle to Cromwell: thither he proceeds. 


When ushered into the tent, avd permitted again to make use of his eyes, 
(the guards had blindfolded him,) he perceived Cromwell, seated at a table, 
gazing intently upon some papers which lay thereon. On the entrance of the 
prisoner, however, he raised his head, and attentively surveying his appear 
ance, in his usual harsh and abrupt manner, addressed the following laconic 
question to him: “ Tow now, betinselled royalist! your business here ?” 


“T come to act, and not to parley,” replied the unintimidated Sele, “ to 
offer to a foe what most he wishes; possession of our castle. If he will 
accept the offer, let him get ready instantly, and trust to the guidance of one 
who is willing to be his friend tonight, even at the expense of honour.” 


Cromwell, who scarcely knew whether he ought not to look upon his 
prisoner as a madman, paused ere he made any reply. However, as the 
chances, judging from the resistance which the garrison had already made, 
were so many against his being able to take the place by force of arms, he 
determined, as a last resource, to embrace the opportunity which thus offered 
itself, be the consequences what they might. 

Sele stipulates for the lives and freedom of the garrison, and 
that the females should not be subject to insult ; and, learning the 
watchword, the Cromwellites possess themselves of the garrison 
before many of its inhabitants were aware of their approach. 


When morning dawned the royal standard of the unfortunate Charles 
floated not, as heretofore, above the lofty battlements of Cardiff castle; and 
those who had defended it so stoutly and so gallantly, had either fallen sword in 
hand, or had departed to seek for shelter in some other fortress that was still 
enabled to keep on high a little longer the well-known ensign of fast-falling 
royalty. One only of the former garrison remained ; and he, with beating 
heart and anxious look, had twice, already, explored the intricacies of each 
apartment which the castle contained, in search of the object of his every 
hope and fear, but all in vain. Still coping with the grim fiend ae he 
was in the act of doing so for the third time, when summoned, and, upon 
refusing to obey, forced into the presence of the iron-hearted Cromwell. 
Forgetting for an instant his private griefs, he stood before the tyrant with 
such a noble and majestic mien as awed all those around ; and even the mind 
of Cromwell seemed for an instant to be undecided, but that it was not so in 
reality, his address to the person who stood before him plainly indicated ; 


“ Now then, proud cavalier,” cried he, “has not the promise which I made 
been kept? Hath either maid or courtezan, for whom you dared to insult 
the troops of Cromwell, been violated ? The life and freedom of the garrison 
was likewise promised, and it has been granted. Remember when my word 
was pledged to this, thou was not one among them, therefore, I owe thee 
nothing, since it was to gratify thy own revenge, and not from love to me, 
that thou hast betrayed thy party. Had the service which thou hast done us, 
been done with other motives, I would have thanked thee for it; as it 1s, I 
love the treason, but I hate the traitor; take then a traitor’s just reward. 


NO. III, 3C 
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Quick as thought the pistol of the tyrant left its belt-—flashed—and Walter 
Sele lay weltering on the ground. 


While the soldiers were in the act of interring, at the spot alluded to in 
the commencement of our narrative, all that now remained of the once brave 
but ill-fated Sele, they were disturbed in their work by the unlooked for 
appearance of Deva Milton, who rushing eagerly forward, flung herself upon 
the lifeless corpse, as it lay upon the greensward, in the dress it wore while 
living. In vain did one, more feeling than his companions, endeavour to 
sooth her affliction. Deaf to his consolation, and regardless of his entreaties, 
she clung to the object of her affection with such vehemence, that the men 
had some difficulty to tear it from her grasp; and, even then, two of them 
were obliged to force her from the spot, while their fellows unfeelingly con- 
signed the corse to its “ mother earth.” The hapless maiden, immediately 
after the soldiers had closed up the earth and departed, returned again to 
search for her lover, exclaiming, ima wild and incoherent manner, that she 
had “ found her Walter,” but alas! fair maid, she had lost her reason. 


The fair maniac lived long after the melancholy end of Sele, 
employing her time in attending to the flowers she had planted 
upon his grave. At all seasons, she seated herself at the head of 
the grave, frequently singing the following stanzas : 


O’er Walter’s bed no foot shall tread, 
Nor step unhallow’d roam ; 

For here the brave hath found a grave, 
The wanderer a home. 

This little mound encircles round 
A heart that once could feel; 

For none possess’d a warmer heart 
Than gallant Walter Sele. 


The primrose pale, from Derwen vale, 
Through spring shall sweetly bloom, 
And here, I ween, the evergreen 
Shall shed its death perfume ; 
The branching tree of rosemary 
The sweet thyme may conceal ; 
But both shall wave above the grave 
Of gallant Walter Sele. 


They brand with shame my true love’s name, 
And call him traitor vile, 
Who dar’d disclose to Charlie’s foes 
The secret postern aisle; 
But though, alas ! that fatal pass 
Ile rashly did reveal, 
He ne’er betray’d his maniac maid,— 
My gallant Walter Sele! 


We conclude our remarks upon the Stories of Chivalry and 
Romance, repeating our commendation of their merits, satisfied 
that a perusal, if conveying little useful knowledge, will innocently 


beguile an hour, where perhaps a more abstruse volume would 
depress the reader. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


The author of “ Reginald Trevor” has in the press a new Novel, entitled 
“Lawrence Mertoun, or a Summer in Wales.” It is descriptive of modern 
Welsh manners, and contains some lively sketches of character, especially 
referrible to the Highlands of Merionethshire. 


Mr. Ricnaxps, the author of one of the Prize Essays written for the 
Cymmrodorion, is preparing for the press, A Series of Essays illustrative of 
Welsh History and Manners. It will be ready about Christmas, dedicated, 
by permission, to Lord Kenyon. 

Mr. Davip Wire is collecting materials for a History of Whitfield and 
his Contemporaries; and solicits the possessors of documents or letters relative 
to the same, to communicate them to him, at 30, St. Swithin’s lane, City. 
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Fine Arts. 


In the Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water colours, this year, we 
recognised, No. 238, ‘Ihe Old Park at St. Donat’s Castle, Glamorganshire; 
J. Byrne: beautifully portrayed in all the reality of its wild magnificence, 
the contemplation of which carries the imagination back to otherwise for- 
gotten ages, and to events connected with them. 


And in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, No. 460, Falls of the 
Machno, North Wales; C.F. Lewis. This gentleman is rapidly rising, as 
an artist, in the public estimation; his style is very well adapted to the 
romantic in art. The picture is beautiful. 

No. 433, View on the Wye, Welsh Bicknor Church in the distance ; F.W. 
Warts. This picture is totally different in style, but not less estimable ; 
from the rushing torrent, we pass to the gentle pellucid stream. Mr. Watts 
has gained a fresh wreath by the execution of this fine study from nature. 


Society of Antiquartes. 


At the meetings of Thursday, 7th of May, and the preceding Thursday, a 
very interesting paper was read, from Mr. Britton, on Celtic or Druidical 
Antiquities, and a series of illustrative drawings, from the author's sketches, 
very admirably executed, representing several cromlechs and circles; the 
latter were divided into two classes, simple and compound. Among the 
latter were some very beautifully executed representations of the immense 


monuments at Avebury and Stonehenge. 
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Gwyddva Myvyr. 


In addition to the subscriptions for erecting a monument to the memory 
of the late Owen Jones, noticed in our April number, we have to announce 
a donation of £5, from the venerable Archdeacon Benyon. 


The Eisteddvod in London. 


This meeting was celebrated on Wednesday morning, the 6th of May, at 
the Argyll rooms, Regent street ; and, though the room appeared to us very 
numerously attended, we regret to state that the receipts did not cover the 
expenses; the deficiency amounts to more than £100: we more particularly 
lament the circumstance, inasmuch as the accompanying concert was per- 
formed under the expectation of appropriating its profits for the benefit of 
the Welsh Charity School. 


Lord Clive, the president, awarded the medals to Henry Davies, esq., for 
an essay “on the settlement of the Normans in Wales,” and to Thomas 
Richards, esq., for another essay on the same subject. Various compositions 
had been received by the secretary, but none of them were deemed of suf- 
ficient merit to be entitled to the premiums offered. After the investment 
of the successful candidates, the concert commenced. Many of our native 
airs and marches were beautifully performed, by the very superior band 
provided by Mr. Parry for the occasion, in which we recognised Mori, 
Findley, Harper, Wilman, Mackintosh, and, in short, all the first instru- 
mental performers of the day. Miss Paton, Miss Love, Madame Stockhausen, 
Miss Betts, Miss Byfeld, Messrs. Braham, Broadhurst, Stockhausen, Atkins, 
Fitzwilliam, Smith, Collyer, &c. contributed their powerful aid. Miss Paton 
sung English stanzas adapted to the tune of “ Ar hyd y nos,” accompanying 
herself upon the pedal harp, in a manner which electrified the company. 
Braham was in admirable voice. Broadhurst elicited long and continued 
plaudits for his beautiful song “‘ And doth not a meeting like this make 
amends.” Messrs. Parry and Fitzwilliam gave the duet “ Pretty little 
Gwenno” with great comic effect. Mr. Parry, jun., in singing a national 
melody, showed strong indications of future celebrity asa vocalist. In short, 
much credit was due to all the performers. ’ 


Such a phalanx of musical talent, it was anticipated, would have produced 
a considerable overplus, after all disbursements; the result, however, has 
proved fallacious. We are decidedly opposed to such sacrifices; for, while 
the valuable Myvyrian manuscripts, which ought to have been printed years 
ago, are sealed from the literary world, the society in whose custody they lie 
are, from time to time, expending considerable sums in retaining eminent 
vocal and instrumental professors ! 


But there were strong instances of what native talent can achieve, when 
receiving any thing like scientific advantages: this portion of the concert 
highly gratified us. Richard Roberts, the blind Harper from Carnarvon, 
produced such melting tones upon the Welsh harp, in the air of “ Sweet 
Richard,” that we saw many a fair bosom heave with emotion, and many a 
bright eye dimmed with a tear. We were never more proud of our country- 
women, than when we perceived the effect our wild native melody produced 
upon them, at a distance from our native hills, and played “by such a 
minstrel as Richard Roberts. His bereavement of sight added not a little 
to the interest of the scene. At the conclusion of the air, the band 
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gave him three distinct rounds of applause. Mr. Oliver Davies, from 
Montgomeryshire, astonished the assembly with his masterly execution upon 
the pedal harp ; this young man is certainly a first-rate performer; and the 
Pennillion singers did themselves much credit. 


At the conclusion of the festival, Lord Clive addressed the company; and 
votes of thanks were moved to different patrons of the society. 


Notwithstanding, however, the éclat with which the performances were received, 
and the laudable zeal of the conductor, Mr. Parry, we cannot conceal that we 
recollect this meeting with regret. We regret it, in the first place, and chiefly, 
for the sake of the charity in the behalf of which £100 were clearly lost, and 
which would have been more effectually served by a donation, in the first instance, 
of one third of that sum ; we regret it, in the next place, for the sake of Welsh lite- 
rature, which cannot be (as the * Constitutions” of the Society make it) the primary, 
nay it cannot be even a secondary, object with the Cymmrodorion, as long as its 
funds are thus lavished ; we regret it, lastly, for the sake of national music, which 
we cannot help thinking must derive rather discredit than honour from a concert 
professedly national, and yet mainly consisting of music in no sense national. As 
an instance, Mr. Richard Roberts, deservedly as his performance was applauded, 
and though he had been brought up all the way from his native county, at the ex- 
pense of £30, merely played one single tune. 

It has been said that music is the taste of a nation on the decline, at any rate, 
the founders of the Cymmrodorion, we presume, thought so ; for, amongst all 
their projects for the advancement of national welfare, there is not a syllable 
about annual concerts. One thing there can be no doubt of, that music must of 
necessity be a cause of degeneracy, if it interferes, in the slightest degree, with 
resources which might otherwise ‘w applied to intellectual improvement ; and a 
nation cannot pass a severer satire on itself, than by putting its music forward as 
its chief honour. Not that we are insensible to the beauties of our mountain 
strains ; on the contrary, we speak thus because we are confident that those 
beauties are too generally admired to need any meretricious support; those 
melodies which Handel imitated, and Heber chose as the fittest accompaniments 
of the last and holiest outpourings of his beautiful spirit, stand a fair chance of 
being remembered without the aid of a morning music-meeting. Indeed, the 
good sense of the society seems now pretty well convinced of this: at the last 
meeting, the Rev. John Jenkins strongly recommended them to employ their 
funds henceforward in publishing all meritorious literary productions that should 
fall into their hands ; this he represented to them as much more likely to make the 
beneficial effect of the society felt in Wales, than any mere amusement of an hour, 
however splendid; and his observations seemed to meet with a general assent. 
Indeed, this appropriation of the funds of the Cymmrodor:on to an annual Eisteddvod 
is, after all, nothing better than a well-meant, though not altogether justifiable, 
infringement of the ** Constitutions of the Cymmrodorion,” preserved in the British 
Museum, Considering the store of valuable manuscripts perishing in their posses- 
sion, the society need not, for some time, we should think, travel in search of other 
objects of pursuit than those prescribed to them by our patriotic forefathers ; 
the chief object of the society is thus stated : ‘To print and publish all scarce and 
valuable ancient British Manuscripts that they shall become possessed of, with 


Notes, critical and explanatory.””* 





Druidical Stones near Keswick.t+ 


“T walked to the circle of stones on the Penrith road, because there is a 
long hill on the way, which would give the muscles some work to perform, 
and because the sight of this rude monument, which has stood so many 


* Constitutions of the Cymmrodorion, a. p. 1778. 
+t Colloquies on the Prospects of Society, 2 vol. By Dr. Southey. Murray, 
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centuries, and is likely, if left to itself, to outlast any edifice that man could 
have erected, gives me always a feeling which, however often it may be 
repeated, loses nothing of its force. 


“ The circle is of the rudest kind, consisting of single stones, unhewn, and 
chosen without any regard to shape or magnitude, being of all sizes, from 
seven or eight feet in height to three or four. The circle, however, is com- 
plete, and is thirty-three paces in diameter. Concerning this, like all similar 
monuments in Great Britain, the popular superstition prevails, that no two 
persons can number the stones alike, and that no person will find a second 
counting confirm the first. My children have often disappointed their 
natural disposition to believe this wonder, by putting it to the test, and dis- 
proving it. The number of the stones that compose the circle is thirty-eight, 
and, besides these, there are ten which form three sides of a little square 
within, on the eastern side, three stones of the circle itself forming the fourth, 
this being evidently the place where the druids who presided had their station, 
or where the more sacred and important of the rites and ceremonies (what- 
ever they may have been) were performed. All this is as perfect as when 
the Cambrian bards, according to the custom of their ancient order, described 
by my old acquaintances the living members of the chair of Glamorgan, met 
there for the last time 


















On the green turf, and under the blue sky, 
Their heads in reverence bare, and bare of foot. 






The site also precisely accords with the description which Edward Williams 
and William Owenf give of the situation required for such meeting-places : 


A high hill top, 
Nor bowered with trees, nor broken by the plough, 
Remote from human dwellings, and the stir 
Of human life, and open to the breath 
And to the eye of heaven. 




















“The spot itself is the most commanding which could be chosen in this 
part of the country, without climbing a mountain. Derwentwater and _ the 
Vale of Keswick are not seen from it, only the mountains which enclose them 
on the south and west; Lattrigg and the large side of Skiddaw are on the 
north; to the east is the open country towards Penrith, expanding from the 
Vale of St. John’s, and extending for many miles, with Mill-fell in the 
distance, where it rises, alone, like a huge tumulus, on the right, and Blen- 
cathra on the left, rent into deep ravines ; on the south-east is the range of 
Helvellyn, from its termination at Wanthwaite Crags to its loftiest summits, 
and to Dunmailrais. The lower range of Nathdale-fells lies nearer, in a 
parallel line with Helvellyn, and the dale itself, with its little streamlet, imme- 
diately below. The heights above Leatheswater, with the Borrowdale moun- 
tains, complete the panorama.” 


Hlere he is visited by his spiritual communicant, Sir Thomas More ; 
and the presence of these monuments of remotest antiquity suggest a series 
of dialogues on the future prospects of society, (so unfettered are mental 
associations by those aflinitics of time and space so all-controlling in the 
material world.) 


+ The former an eminent antiquary, and better known as the bard of Gla- 
morgan; the latter our excellent and learned friend Dr.William Owen Pughe. 
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From the group of contemporaries, we will select 


OWEN OF LANARK. 


If you propose to render civilization complete, by intrusting it to those classes 
who are brutalized by the institutions of society, half the persons whom you 
address will ask you how this is to begin? and the other half where it is to 
end? Undoubtedly, both are grave questions: Owen of Lanark, indeed, 
would answer both; but, because he promises too much, no trial is made of 
the good which his schemes might probably perform. 


Sir Thomas More. In your opinion, then, he has shown how the beginning 
might be made. 


Montesinos. If I were his countryman, I would class him in a triad, as 
one of the three men who have, in this generation, given an impulse to the 
moral world ; Clarkson and Dr. Bell are the other two.* They have seen 
the first-fruits of their harvest. So I think would Owen ere this, if he had 
not alarmed the better part of the nation by proclaiming, on the most 
momentous of all subjects, opinions which are alike fatal to individual hap- 
piness and the general good. Yet I admire the man, and readily admit that 
his charity is a better plank than the faith of an intolerant and bitter minded 
bigot, who, as Warburton says, “ counterworks his Creator,” makes God 
after man’s image, and chooses the worst model he can find,—himself. 

* * % m * * 


With all Owen’s efforts, and all his eloquence, (and there are few men who 
speak better or write so well,) he has not been able to raise funds for trying 
his experiment. Had he connected his scheme with any system of belief, 
though it had been as visionary as Swedenborgianism, as absurd as the 
dreams of Joanna Southcot, the money would have been forthcoming. 


Sir Thomas More. And surely it is honourable to human nature that it 
should be so? 


Montesinos. How? honourable to human nature that we should be acted 
upon more powerfully by error and delusion, than by a reasonable prospect 
of direct and tangible benefit to ourselves and others ? 


Sir Thomas More. Say rather, that what is spiritual affects men more than 
what is material; that they seek more ardently after ideal good than after 
palpable and perishable realities. This is honourable to your nature ; and 
no man will ever be ranked among the great benefactors of his species, unless 
he feels and understands this truth, and acts upon it; upon this ground it is 
that the moral Archimedes must take his stand. 


Numismatics: Celtic Remains.t Piariss decode. lean 

You are aware that the class of coins called Gallique, from their extreme 
rudeness, and total absence of legend, have hitherto been the despair of all 
numismatists ; I exclude, of course, those where two or three misshapen 
letters have given scope upon which to exercise the imagination. The coins 
I mean are totally devoid of any thing having the least pretensions to the 
respectable confrérie called the alphabet ; but are usually known by a sort of 
head, setting all “fair proportions” utterly at defiance ; and on the reverse, a 


* Mr. Owen is a native of Newtown, in Montgomeryshire. 


+ From the Literary Gazette. 
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chariot, or rather wheel of a chariot, with a horse or two, and a cha 
rioteer, whose whip is like a bunch of spring radishes. Of the Jehu, you 
seldom see more than his head ; but then his head is like head, shoulders, 
and body! The coins are in gold, silver, and copper, and the type of the 
reverse is taken both from Greek and Roman; the biga, triga, or quadriga, 
driven by Victory. This most discouraging department has found, in a 
friend of mine, a person determined to grapple with every difficulty. | 
know him to possess the requisite perseverance and knowledge, as well as 
ability. Of the first quality he has already given proof, for he has persevered 
in this uninviting study for several years, during which he has collected what 
ought to be called a warehouse of Celtic remains, rather than a cabinet. It 
consists of an immense quantity of implements and tools which that ancient 
people employed, mostly of stone (flint), before the use of copper and iron 
was known to them. Several utensils are of leather ; and a prodigious number 
of their coins occupy a distinguished place in the warehouse. [is work must 
throw a new light on the history of the early possessors of the soil of France. 
But hear what he says himself: I will not disfigure his French by a transla- 
tion. “ Mon travail sur les Gaules sera, je vrais, d'un trés grand intérét pour 
les savans de toutes les nations. J’espere que j’ouvrirai une route incounue, 
ou du moins que je l’indiquerai ; car moi-meme, je ne pourrai faire qu'un 
pes trajet sur cette nouvelle voie: je poserai de principes, j’en montrerai 
‘application par de nombreux détails ; je présenterai quelques probleies a 
résoudre ; et je prouverai qu’en suivant le méme chemin que moi, on finira 
par arriver a de grands résultats.” 

It is a most important work, and the coins form only a division of tle 
whole: it will be some time, however, before it appears. I need not conceal 
the learned author’s name, although his intention in publishing is known to 
very few. It is M. de Mourcins, formerly a vice-president of the Celtic 
Society at Paris, a Fellow of many learned societies, and author of the second 
volume (a comely 4to.) sur les Antiquités de Vesone, (now Perigueux,) and 
one or two approved works on antiquities. I have read for the second time, 
with much pleasure, l'Histoire des Expéditions Maritimes des Normans, et 
de leurs Etablissemens en France, two vols, 8vo. Paris, 1826, par M. Depping. 
The account of the Normans is most interesting ; the first half of the first 
volume particularly so: and his state of the most ancient nations of the north, 
their origin, manners, traditions, and habits, is the best I have read. ‘The 
Society of Antiquaries of Normandy, a very zealous and distinguished body, 
of which the venerable Abbé de la Rue is the head, lately sent the diploma 
of foreign associate to the admirable Sir Walter Scott, Drs. Brewster and 
Brunton, Thomas Thomson, esq.; to whom all interested in the preservation 
and illustration of the ancient records in the Register House of Scotland (of 
which he is Deputy Lord Registrar), owe so much ; and lastly to E. Drum- 
mond Hay, esq. the unwearied secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, of which the other eminent persons are office-bearers. This friendly 
feeling of the Norman society, I have reason to believe, will be met by a cor- 
responding sentiment towards the office-bearers of the Neustrians, by trans- 
mitting the diplomas of the antiquaries of Caledonia. 


ERRATA. 


Page 263, line 5, for “ Eden Oén,” read “ Ednowain ;” and line 6, for 
“twelfth,” read “ tenth century.” 









































